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PREFACE. 


HAVE e my- 
ſelf, that I ſhould perform 
a work, neither entirely void 
of uſe, nor foreign to the 
duties of my profeſſion ; if 
I made the public partakers 
of the principal helps againſt 
moſt diſeaſes, which I had 
either learned by long eXpe-, 
rience, or deduced from ra- 
tional principles. But my 
purpoſe is to lay down pre- 
cepts of the art, and methods 
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of cure, rather than defini- 
tions or deſcriptions of dif- 
eaſes ; and to propoſe medi- 
eines confirmed by practice, 
not mere conjectures. And 
as it is not my intention to 
write a complete ſyſtem of 
medicine, I ſhall not ſtrictly 
confine myſelf to the uſual 
order obſerved in medical trea- 
tiſes : for at my leifure hours 
1 have peruſed my looſe pa- 
pers, and from them have 
extracted ſuch things, as I 
thought might prove uſeful 
hereafter ; at the ſame time 
calling in my memory to my 
aſſiſtance for whatſoever I had 
obſerved to be ſerviceable, or 
A4 | 8 Pr C- 
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prejudicial, in each particular 
diſtemper. For ſuch was 
the riſe of medicine, by the 
recovery of ſome patients, and 
the loſs of others, gradually 
diſtinguiſhing pernicious from 
ſalutary things (1). Where 
fore I ſhall not enquire into 
the very conſtitution (if the 
expreſſion may be allowed) 
of the medical art; nor en- 
ter into the diſpute, how far 
it is either rational or empi- 
rical: on which topics I refer 
my readers to Ge//as, who 
has ſtated the arguments of 


(i) Sic medicinam ortam, ſubinde ali- 
orum ſalute, aliorum interitu, pernicio/a 


diſcernentem a falutaribus, Qelſus in 
Prefat, | bees 4 
phys 
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ſects with great candor, and 
ſums up the whole by deli- 
vering his own opinion with 


equal judgment and perſpi- 
cuity (1). Nor 1s this little 


interrupted by, and partly 
compoſed amidſt, the hurry 


of buſineſs, then out as a 
bait to catch fame. 


For it 
has long ſince been obſerved 


by the great parent of medi- 
cine, that our art has ac- 
quired more blame than ho- 


nor (2). And indeed "2 


(1) 4 Ihidem. 
( 2)" Eywys ox ke lee pepulyzoigian, 3 7 
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the general temper of man- 


kind, to be exceſſively pro- 
fuſe of their reproofs, of their 


commendations extremely 


parcimonious. But this com- 
pulwaint made in behalf of me- 
dicine will probably appear 


ſlight, if compared with the 


following, which he makes 


in another place: That the 
phyſician has dreadful objects 


before his eyes, very dgſagree- 


able ſubjefts in his hands, 
and takes great uneaſineſ$ to 


himſelf from the calamities 
F others (1). Now what 


can be more humane, or 


45 (1) O way va 87TpÞ0; opees 7d de⁰, N. y- 
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more worthy even of a chri- 
ſtian, than to declare, that 
be feels the calamities of 


others as ſenſibly, as if they 
were his own. 

HoOowE VER, the very na- 
ture of my def ign compelled 
me to take notice of the er- 
rors of other phyſicians; but 
have been very careful 
t roughout the work to do it 
with the ſame equity, with 
which I would defire to have 
my - own faults corrected. 
Our art is frequently obliged 
to rely on conjectures 3 nor 
is it to be expected that any 


one ens will 88 
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And therefore 
have not ben aſhamed to 
acknowlege, and put my 
readers in mind of, ſome er- 
rors, which 1 Lave - com- 
mitted either through igno- 
rance, or want of due atten- 
tion. For, as Celſus ſays, a 

plain confeſſion of a real er- 
ror is commendable, and more 
eſpecially in that performs 
' ance, which is publiſhed for 
the benefit .of poſterity (1) 
The reader will eaſily per- 
ceive, that I have endea- 
vored not only to expreſ 
the ſenſe of Celſus, but to em- 


0) Lib. viii. cap, 4. : 
2 _ ploy 
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; 1 loy his very words and 

Phraſes, or cloſe imitations of 
them at leaſt, whenever the 


8 ſubject world allow it ; and 


I heartily wiſh 1 could have 
done it more frequently. For 
what author could I chooſe 
to follow rather than him, 
who ſelected the beſt things 
out of the writings of the 
Greek phyſicians and ſur- 
geons, and rendered the 
whole into moſt pure and ele- 

gant Latin? 


To conclude, the reader 
is deſired to take notice, that 
by the compoſitions of medi- 

cines, 


Pireface. X 
cines, which I make uſe 0 bk. 

in this treatiſe, I mean thoſe + 
of the late edition of the 
London Diſpenſatory (1), un- 
leſs otherwiſe ſignified. 


(1) Phar macopoeia Collegii regalis medi- 
corum Londinenſis. Lond. 1746. 4% And 
the tranſlator of this work has taken the 
Engliſh names of the abovementioned com- 
poſitions from Dr. Pemberton's tranſla- 
tion of the faid Pharmacopoeia, Lond, 
1746. 8*. | | 
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INTRODUCTION. 

| Of the human body. 
TY EFORE I begin to treat of 
L the diſeaſes of the human 
body, it may not be improper to 


give the reader a ſuccinct idea of 
its nature in a ſtate of health. 


WHEREFORE, in order to form 

2 juſt notion of the body of man, 
it ought to be conſidered as a hy- 
draulie machine contrived with 
the moſt exquiſite art, in which 

there are numberleſs tubes proper- 


1 
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» adjuſted and diſpoſed for the 


. "conveyance of fluids of diflerent 


kinds. Of theſe the principal is 
the blood, from which are derived 
the — humors ſubſervient to 
the various uſes and purpoſes of 


life; and in particular that ſubtil 


and remarkably elaſtic fluid, gene- 


rated in the brain, and known by 


the name of animal ſpirits, the 
inſtrument of ſenſe and motion : 
which functions it never could be 


capable of executing, were it not 


contained in proper organs. For 
this purpoſe the almighty Creator 


has formed two ſorts of fibres, the 


fleſhy 2nd the nervous, as recep- 
tacles for this active principle; and 


each ſort of theſe is partly inter- 
woven in the membranes of the 


body, and partly collected into 


bundles or cords, and attached to 


the limbs, for performing their 
motions with the aſſiſtance of the 
bones. | b 46 Bur 
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B UT this wonderh ul machine, in- 
capable of putting itſelf into mo- 
tion, was ſtill in want of a firſt 
mover: wherefore the ind is pla- 
ced over it, as a ruler and mode- 
rator, and is the efficient cauſe of 
all ſenſe and motion. For whe- _ 
ther this principle reſides in the 
head, as in its citadel; or whether 
is has no fixed place, bus is diſperſed 
all over the body, according to the 
opinion of Aenocrates, a diſciple 
of Plato (1); it commands within 
us, and directs the whole. Now, 
our motions, as well as our ſenſes, 
are twofold, internal and external: 
the internal bave not only the vital 
parts, as the heart, lungs, ſtomach 
and inteſtines, ſubject to them, but 
likewiſe all the nervous men 
branes. 


(1) See Lafantius De opificio Dei, cap. 16. 
A2 
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MEDICAL writers generally 
make a wide difference between 
the motions of the vitals, and thoſe 
of the reſt of the parts; imagining 

that the former, after they are once 
begun in the firſt formation of the 
individual, neceſſarily continue even 
againſt our will; but that the latter 
are performed 6+ the diſcretion of 
the mind, as circumſtances require. 
But this is a falſe notion, into which 
they are deceived by obſerving, that 
theſe natural, actions continue with- 
out any ſenſible intermiſſion, even 
when we are little or not at all con- 
ſcious of them, thro' the whole 
courſe of life: whereas, if the thing 
be narrowly looked into, it will 
manifeſtly appear, that the reaſon 
why theſe vital motions ſeem not 
to be governed by the mind, is, 
becauſe being inceſſantly accu 

tomed to them, we perform them ſo 


quick 
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quick and without attention, chat 
we cannot eaſily check and binder 
them from performing their reſpec- 
tive offices. Something of this 
kind we experience, when, looking 
at the ſun, or any body that ſtrikes 
the eye too forcibly, we wink 
whether we will or not: and yet no 
body doubts, but that thoſe mo- 
tions are effedted by the direction 
of the mind. I * bring ſeve- 
ral other examples to confirm and 
illuſtrate this ſentiment; but to a- 
void being tedious, I chooſe to re- 
fer the reader to a diſſertation of 
Dr. Porterfield, who has handled 
this ſubject with great perſpicuity, 
(1) as I have faid in another 


place (2). 


() See Medical Eſſays, publiſted at Edin- 
2. Jol. III. Effay 12. = Vol. IV. E 


ol Diſe. on the Small Pox, page * 
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Bur this power of the mind 
4 is moſt remarkably perceptible in 
thoſe fevers, which are called peſ- 
tilential. For in theſe one may 
obſerve, that the mind hurries to 
the aſſiſtance of the laboring frame, 
_ fights againſt the enemy, and, with 
the aid of the animal foirits, ex- 
cites new motions in the body (tho 
we may be inſenſible of it) 1 in order 
toexpel the poiſon, which is blended 
with the humors, thro every out- 
let. And hence very great phyſi- 
cians have defined a diſeaſe to be a 
ſtruggle of nature in defence of the 


health of the individual. 


IN this manner it is, tha care is 
taken of the whole machitie. when 
in danger. But it is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary ſometimes to have a regard 
to ſome particular part; nor does 
the mind fail of executing its office 


in this caſe. Thus if a topical dif- 
| order 
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order has happened any where; to 
prevent the part from being our 
loaded and pained, nature has pro- 

vided a paſſage for the blood and 
humors by the adjacent veſſels. 
This is effected by that admirable 
diſpoſition of the body, whereby 
the blood - veſſels are inter woven and 
ſpread throughout every part; ſo 
that the blood may paſs, not only 


from vein to vein, but alſo from 


the ſmall arteries into others. And 
this mechaniſm is peculiarly appa- 
rent, where obſtructions are moſt 
to be feared; as in the head, ab- 
domen, and the lon g winding duQts 


of the organs of generation. 


Now ſuch a conſtruction of our 
frame is the more neceſſary, becauſe, 
even when a diſeaſe is not in the 
caſe, the very actions and cuſtoms 
of the body ſometimes require the 
humors to be conveyed with great- 

er 
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er freedom thro ſome paſſages 
than thro' others. Hence the ſame 
blood-veſſels become wider or nar- 
rower in different perſons, accord- 
ing as their manner of living has 
occaſioned theſe veſſels to be more 
or leſs dilated by the perpetual 
- motions of the fluids, Thus in 
perſons addicted to drinking the 
arteries in the head, in people gi- 
ven to venery thoſe in the genitals 
are bigger than in the ſober and 
continent. 5 


AND this additional remark may 
not be improper here, that it is al- 
moſt impoſſible, but that the very 
make of the animal parts, tho ex- 
tremely convenient for the purpo- 
ſes of life, muſt be attended with 
ſome inconveniences in Particular 5 
caſes; as in the fabric of the uni- 
verſe thunder, ſtorms, inundations, 


plagues, and other ſach calamities 
| ; neceſ- 
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neceſſarily happen ſometimes in 


ſome places. But as the. divine 
Creator of the macrocoſm has given 


us natural means of guarding againſt - 


theſe evils; ſo he has afforded pro- 


per aſſiſtance againſt thoſe which 
affect our microcoſm. | 


GEoMETRICIANS have been 
long intent on contriving a machine, 
that may be endued with perpe- 
tual motion ; but have conſtantly 
loſt their labor. For in handy- 
works of this kind fome portion of 


the moving power is loſt every in- 


ſtant, by reaſon of the friction of 


the parts, whereby it requires to be 
perpetually renewed. Wherefore 
it is Gop alone who can complete 
ſuch a machine; and was pleafed 


that our body ſhould be a fabric 


of that ſort, by diſpoſing all its 


powers in ſuch a manner, that they 


ſhould form a kind of circle, in 


0 rn 
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which, at the ſame time that they 
perform their reſpective functions, 
they ſhould conſtantly and tust 
ly repair each other. 


Hence it manifeſtly appears, 
eg the animal machine is made, 
not by parts, but all together; ſee- 
ing it is impoſſible, that a circle of 
motions, ſome of which depend on 
others, be compleated, 9 all 
their inſtruments being in their pro- 
per places. For example, how can 
the heart contract, to puſh the 
blood forward, without the aſliſt- 
ance of the animal ſpirits; or the 
ſpirits be ſecreted wit hout the brain? 
And ſo of all the other principal 
parts. Wherefore the animalcula, 
which by the help of microſcopes 
we diſcover ſwiming in the ſemen 
maſculinum, are really little men; 
which being received into thewomb, 
are there cheriſhed as ina neſt, and 
grow 
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grow in due time to. a proper ſize 
for excluſion. Therefore Hippocra- 
tes ſaid very juſtly: In the body 
there is no begining, but all the 
parts are equally rhe begining and 
. 
To what has been hitherto ſaid 
let me add, that every animal ma- 
chine is of ſuch a nature, that there 
is a ſort of infinity in its conſtituent, 
parts; by which expreſſion I mean 
that their fibres are ſo extremely 
ſmall, that we cannot diſcover the 
ultimate /famina, even by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the beſt microſcopes. 
Had it been otherwiſe, aliment 
would not be conveyed to every in- 
dividual part of the body, nor could 
the neceſſary functions of life be 


performed. 


(1) Exel dente apyy prev o Edeppice Elb. 
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WHEREFORE, upon the whole, 
health conſiſts in regular motions | 
of the fluids, together with a pro- 

per ſtate of the ſolids; and diſeaſes | 
are their aberrations : which 3 as they 
are-numberleſs, and one often pro- 
duces another, it is next to a mi- 
racle, that the animal body ſhould 
be able to hold out to extreme old 
age. And hence indeed plainly ap- 
pears the extenſiveneſs of the art 
of medicine, and how much ſupe- 
rior it is to all other arts. 


Nov this machine, the only « one 
that is endued with perpetual mo- 
tion, was formed by the almighty 
Geometrician to laſt a longer or 
ſhorter ſpace of time, according to 
the different genius's of living crea- 
tures. For a body, ſuch as ours, 
cannot poſſibly retain life for ever; 
which is not difficult to account for. 
Becauſe the membranous fibres of 


the 
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the blood-veſlels, which were made 
elaſtic, in order to drive their in- 
cluded juices forward, become gra- 
dually harder, and at length rigid ; 
whence they are rendered incapable 
of executing their offices, and the 
ſecretions of the ſeveral parts are di- 
miniſhed by degrees. And that 
the uſeleſs juices are not ſufficiently 
carried off by perſpiration in old age 
(a buſineſs very material to the con- 
tinuance of life) manifeſtly appears 
from diſſections of the bodies 75 
of very old people; the inſides of 
their arteries being ſometimes found 
oſſified here and there, wherebythey 
had almoſt entirely loſt their ſprin- 
gineſs; and the orifices of the na- 
tural ducts are oſten obſerved to be 
quite cartilaginous. 


IN confirmation of this truth T 
ſhall give two remarkable examples, 
the firſt of which is taken from our 

| own 
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own hiſtory. Thomas Parr, a poor 
laboring man, was born in a health- 
ful part of Shropſhire, where he vi- 
gorouſly continued his daily labor 
tothe ageof one hundred and thirty 
years: but afterwards having loſt his 
ſight, he was at length brought to 
London; and having reſided here for 
ſome time, in the year Mcxxxv he 
died at the age of one hundred and 
fifty two years and nine months. 
His body was opened by the im- 
mortal Harvey, who found all the 
| kn in a ſound ſtate except the 
rain, which was extremely firm 
and ſolid to the touch (1). Thus 
were the veſſels in that per grown 
hard by age. 


Tat other exnpis is recorded 
in our Philofo ophical Tranſactions. 


( 9 See the diſſection of Thomas Parr, at the 
end of Dr. Bezts's book De ortu & natura ſan- 


rim. 
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It is an account of a worker of the 
mines in Swiſſerland, who died in 
MDccxX11, aged one hundred and 
nine years and three months, ſent to 
the Royal Society by Dr. Jobn James 
Scheucher of Zurich; who upon 
diſſection found the . mem- 
brane of the ſpleen beſet with white 
ſpots, at firſt ſight reſembling va- 
riolous puſtules; but they were of 
a cartilaginous hardneſs, and raiſed 
ſomewhat above the ſurface of the 
reſt of the membrane: the articu- 
lations of the ribs with the fernum 
were quite oflified ; the tendon, by 
which the arteries are inſerted into 
the heart, was either boney, or 
_ eartilaginous at leaſt; the ſemilu- 
nar valves, eſpecially of the aorta, 
were plainly cartilaginous; and the 
dura mater was about three times its 


uſual thickneſs, and like leather (1 1). 


(1) Ppil. Tranſ. No 376. 
Bur 


x6 Of the human body. 
Bur it is time to paſs to the de- 


feats of this machine, which dif- . 
turb and deſtroy its motions. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of fevers. | 


SECTION I. 


Of fevers in general 


I fevers, of * kind * 
ver, are etch with a pre- 
ten heat of the blood and 
humors; and this impairs the ba- 
_dily ſtrength, and the vital actions. 
Wherefore nature raiſes all her 
powers, and engages. the diſeaſe, 
as a mortal enemy: and if ſhe gets 
the better, ſhe drives out the cauſe. 
of the * by ſuch outlets as 
ſhe is able. This action is by phy- 
ſicians called the criſis of the diſ- 
eaſe, Now, what I would have 
9 here 


18 Of fevers in general. 

here anderficod by the word na- 
ture, as alſo ſome things relating 
to the different ſorts of fevers, I have 
explained in another place (1), and 
at the ſame time ſhewn, in what 
ſenſe phyſicians, and particularly 
Sydenham ſaid, ;hat a diſeaſe is no- 
ee elſe but a firuggle of nature, 
endeavoring by all means to exter- 
minate the morbific matter, for the 
recovery of the patient (2). Where 
fore Iwillpremiſeſome few thoughts 
on the criſes or ſolutions of 3 


SE C T1 o N II. 
Of the criſes of fevers, 


 WHEREas there is no fever cu- 
red without ſome conſiderable eva- 

cuation, raiſed either by nature or 
by art; the phyſician ought care- 


(1) See Diſcourſe on the ſmall pox, chap. 5. 
(2) Ober vat. medicæ circa morborum acuto- 


rum — at the begining. 
fully 


Of the criſes of fevers. 19 
fully to obſerve, which way nature 
ſeems to intend the expulſion of 
the morbid matter, and aſſiſt her 
by all poſſible means. Now this 
expulſion is very frequently made 
through ſeveral outlets of the body 
at a time, and an evacuation by one 
outlet more or leſs checks that by 
another : thus. a looſeneſs checks 
ſweat, and vice verſa. Wherefore it 
is the phyſician's buſineſs to diſcern, 
what evacuation is moſt likely to be 
of Tervice, and ſo to promote. this, 
as to give the leaſt interruption poſ- 
ſible to any other: for any one 
evacuation is not equally fuitable to 
all perſons, both on account of the 
difference of conſtitutions, and of 
diſeaſes; altho' evacuations through _ 
every emunQory are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary, as we find by experience in 
malignant fevers. TR 
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Bo r of all ſolutions of the diſeaſe 


the moſt deſirable is by ſweat, next 

to that by ſtool and urine ; the 
_ worſt is by a hæmorrhage, whe- 
ther it proceed from the noſe, or 
from any other part : becauſe it 1n- 
dicates, that the blood is ſo far vi- 
tiated, Ahn no proper ſeparation of 
the ee can be made. 


LAST Iv, ſome fevers terminate 
in abſceſſes formed in the glands, 
which, if they happen i in the de- 
cline of the diſeaſe, and ſuppurate 
kindly, are falutary. Wherefore 
the ſuppuration is to be forwarded 
by cataplaſms or plaſters, and 
ſometimes by cupping on the tu- 
mor; and then, if the abſceſs does 
not break ſpontaneouſly, it ought 
to. be opened either with the knife 
or a cantbic. : 8 


Ax this time this rule of prac- 
tice is generally right, not to ex- 


hauſt 
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| hauſt the patient's ſtrength by e- 
vacuations of any kind. And yet 
in ſome caſes there is a neceſſity for 
drawing a little blood; as when 
the humors are in great commo- 
tion, and the. heat exceſſive: for 
this remedy prudently adminiſter- 
ed makes the tumor ripen kindly, 
becauſe nature has always a great 
abhorrence of a turbulent ſtate. 


SECTION III. 
0 ＋7 continual fevers. 


THrerxe is no diſeaſe, to which 
the uſeful precept, Principiis obſta, 
1s more applicable than to fevers : 
becauſe m the begining it is ge- 
nerally eaſy to do good ; but when 
the diſtemper has gained ground, 
the cure is often attended with 
dithculty. For the opportunity 
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5 7 which-: early ed might 
3 have p Yrevented the impending dan- 
ger, f requ 
_ «ily ſtrength 
violence of the diſeaſe. However, 


= Hikimc, is not to be abandoned to 
bis fate; ſince it is certain, that 
thoſe diſeaſes, which in old times 
were aſcribed to the divine wrath, 
I) are frequently cured by natural 
means, even when they appear moſt 


f deſperate. Wherefore the phyſi- 


ſolute rule, never to be wanting 


| (2 ) ger Celfus in his Preface. 


"amd a dice 


| Suter ( 55 


ently fails, when the bo- 
is exhauſted by the 


atient, who applies late for af 


clan ought to lay it down as an ab- 


to his duty. 


"An firſt, as blood- letting is a 
oſt excellent remedy in the be- 
—_ of all fevers ; if it has 


6 * 95 0 Maugos 55. Hippocr. aue. 1. 


bap- 


"i it fevers, 3: 3 Z 
1 to be nogieted f | 
days, let us conſider, VI it is | 
ſtill proper to be ordered. | 


Tn caſe of intolerable: pain in any Tt 


part of the body, of difficulty of. 
breathing, or a delirium, blood is 
to be taken away, according to the 5 

patient's ſtrength ; with the lan- 


cet, if he 1 15 able to bear it; if too F . 


weak, by cupping; but if excel. 


ſively ſo, by ſoaks :* And if this 8 


may be done, when the diſeaſe is 


got to the highth ; it ought for 


| ſtronger reaſons' to take place in 
the begining. And let me obſerve 
by the bye, that leeches are often 
of vaſt ſervice in a delirium. To 
have alſo ſometimes found by ex- 
perience, that pieces of lamb's 
lungs, applied warm to the head, 
have carried off the phrenzy, by ; 
the exſudation of the noxious or 
ſuperfluous humor. . 
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„ Of eruptive fevers. 
Bur in order to a clearer com- 
prehenſion of what I have to offer 
on this diſtemper, I will enume- 
rate and briefly explain its prin- 
©  Cipal kinds; leaving the reader 
at liberty to conſult the medical 
writers, eſpecially Celſus and his 
imitator Lommius, who have trea- 
ted this ſubject profeſſedly, con- 
cerning the management of the 
lick, his diet, e. 

SECTION IV. 

| Of fevers attended with eruptions. 
 FEVERS attended with erup- 
tions require particular attention 
As for the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and 
plague, I have already publiſhed | 
my thoughts on them in ſeparate 
treatiſes. Of the reſt the chief 

AA | 


De 
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The miliary fever. 


TuxkRx is no fever, that puts 
on more various appearances than 
this. Puſtules, rough to the touch, 
break ont, ſooner or later, all over 
the body; ſometimes red, ſome- 
times whitiſh, and again both ſorts 
intermixt; at one time fmaller, at 
another larger and more elevated, 
and of a bad ſmell, Sobbing and 
anxiety about the heart are very 
frequent ſymptoms, which are 
often followed by a delirium and 
convulſions. The diſeaſe runs into 
a conſiderable length: and if it 
happens to end too ſoon, without 
a ſufficiently perfect criſis, it often 
brings on a bad habit of body. 
The red pimples are not ſo dan- 
gerous as the whitiſh; and the 
more lively their colour, they are 
the ſafer. Hence it appears, that 
this feyer is more owing to a de- 


E. fect 
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ect in the humors, and the animal 
ſpirits in particular, than to any 
bad quality of the Air; and that it 
requires different methods of cure 
according to its different circum-' 
ſtances. | 


Bur of what kind ſoever the 
puſtules are, blood is to be drawn 
in the begining, if the patient 
has ſtrength to bear it; unleſs he 

be aQually in a ſweat, i in "which caſe 
blood-letting is either to be omit- 
ted, or at leaſt to: be put off for a 
day or two, or ſome other conve-- 
nient time. Now, red puſtules bear 
bleeding much better than the 
whitiſh: and though in both ſorts 
bliſters are ſerviceable, yet they are 
more neceſſary in the latter; and 
they are to be applied to the neck, 
head, and all the limbs, at proper 
* of time. After all, I 
ae adviſe the phyſician alway J 


to 
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to bear in mind, that the more ſpa- 
ringly blood has been drawn, the 
more happily the diſeaſe generally 
terminates: for when the ſtrength 
has been exhauſted by evacuations 
toward the latter end, the erup- 
tion ſinks in, and the patient dies. 


| Nature” s endeayors to expel 
the morbific matter through the skin 
are to be aſſiſted by moderately 
cordial medicines. Of this tribe 
the moſt proper are he bezoardic 
powder, the compound powder of 
contrayerva, and the cordial con- 
fection; adding nitre, in caſe of 
an inflammation : and this falt 1 
may be very advantageoufly joined | 
to cordial medicines in almoſt afl ' =? 
| malignant fevers, at leaſt in the 
begining. - Toward the decline, 
warm bathing i is fometimes fervice- 
able, in order to bring forth the 
remains of the puſtules. 


E 2 Bur 


28 The miliary fever. 
Bur if, either at the highth, or 
on the decline of the fever, the on- 
ly. appearance of an eruption is a 
vaſt number of pellucid veſicles, ſo 
mall as hardly to be ſeen; it is not 
fafe to perſiſt too long in the uſe 
of internal medicines of this tribe; 
unleſs the length of the diſtemper 
has ſo far weakened the patient, as 
to render even more powerful cor- 
dials neceſſary. For ſuch little 
roughneſſes of the skin are not able 
to bring on a good criſis, but on 
the contrary generally denote a dif- 
ficult and tedious illneſs : where- 
tore, without diſcontinuing the 
bliſters, the cauſe of the diſeaſe is 
to be carried off by other ways, 
_ eſpecially through the inteſtinal ca- 
nal by gentle purges of rhubarb, 
or manna and Glauber's /alt. 


IT is to be obſerved, that this 
diſeaſe is not always terminated by 
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by any one ſort of criſit. It has 
ſometimes one ſort, ſometimes ano- 
ther : ind in ſome caſes ſeveral ſorts 
together; as I have already faid 
frequently happens in other malig- 
nant fevers. Thus at the ſame time 
that there are other diſcharges of 
the morbific matter, a thruſh ſome- 
times breaks out, and ſpreads all 
over the mouth and throat. This 
commonly begins with a hiccup: 
and if it be whitiſh and very moiſt, 
and occaſion a plentiful ſpitting; it 
is ſo far from portending any great 
danger, that it is a ſign of the dif- 
temper ending happily: but if it 
be of the black kind, and dry, and 
the ſpittle tough and little in quan- 
tity; it is of fatal omen, as it indi- 
cates the mouth and throat choaked 
up with ſlimy phlegm. In theſe 
caſes it 1s proper to uſe gargles made 
of barley water and ſyrup of mul- 
berries, or ſome ſuch other ſyrup, 

N or 
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or the pectoral decofion: for repel- 
 lents of all kinds are to be careful- 


4 17 avoided. 


Ir may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange to 
ſome, that Sydenham preſcribed 
the bark in thisf fever and the aphthe 
attending it, and ſays, he always 
found it to dnifores his expectations 
(x). But this was not a raſh Prac= 
tice in that ſagacious phyſician: for 
this fever often intermits, when the 
aphthe do not appear ; but it more 
frequently endsupon their goingoff. 

In both caſes this excellent antidote 
is of very great ſervice. And in juſ- 
tice to the memory of that great 
man, who had accuſtomed himſelf, 
after the example of Hippocrates, to 
obſerve the returns of epidemical 
| diſeaſes, and found that they varied 
in the Ame ſeaſons of the year ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the 


( See his Schedula monitoria, TAP 
weather ; 


7 | 
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weather; I muſt obſerve, that he 
was the firſt among us who deſcri- 
bed this fever : which, he ſays, took 
its riſe here in the month of Fe- 
Bruary MDCLXxx1v, after the long 
ſevere froſt of the preceding win- 
ter. Hence it is probable, that it 
aroſe from the acrimony of the hu- 
mors induced by the conſtriction of 
the fibres of the skin from cold, | 
and the conſequent diminution of 

perſpiration. 


SECTION v. 
7 be petechial ode 


Taz perechiae, from which this 
fever has its name, are broad, red 
ſpots, like the bites of fleas, not 
riſing above the ſurface of the 4 1224 
When they are livid or black, they 
are of very dangerous prognoſtic : 
becauſe they are really ſo many little 

gangrenes; 


* 
8 3 4 
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The petechial fever. 
gangrenes ; and therefore the more 
numerous they are, the more their 


eonſequence i is to be dreaded. 


Tux common practice of giving 


bot medicines in the begining of 


this diſtemper, in order to raiſe 


ſweats, is quite wrong. It is much 


the ſafer way, to check the gan 


enous diſpoſition of the n 
5 the bezoardic powder, or rather 
4 compound powder of contrayer- 
va, with nitre, as is above men- 
tioned; or to aſſiſt nature with the 
cordial confection diſſolved in femple 
alexeterial Warr and alfo to aci- 
dulate the patient s drink with dul. 
cified ſpirit of nitre; to repair his 


ſtrength with Rheniſb wine; and 


infine a very proper drink will be 


barley water with juice of lemons. 
And all theſe liquors are to be 
drank plentifully. It will likewiſe 


be of uſe ſometimes, to adminiſter 
| ſome 
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ſome doſes of the cal of antimony | 
and begoardic powder mixt, in or- 
der to provoke ſweat : but the calr 
' ſhould not be too much waſhed. 
Yet it is neceſſary to admoniſh, that 
it is not an uncommon caſe, eſpe- 
cially towards the latter nd of the 
diſeaſe, that the patient's weak low 
ſtate requires warmer cordials; ſuch 
as Virginia ſnake-root, contrayerva 
root, the root of wild valerian, 
ſaffron, and the like. And aft 
ſions of theſe in water will be far 
more convenient than their pow- 
ders; efpecially if they be mixt 
with a ſmall quantity of diſtilled 


Vinegar. 
SE CE ION VL 
The eryſibelas. 


GrEaArT attention is to be given 
to that fever which is accompanied 
F with 
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with an er yfipelas. For in this, 
beſides the pain, thirſt and reſt- 
leſſneſs, which the patient ſuffers ; 
the puſtules on various parts of 
the body ſometimes run into gan- 
— | 


WHEREFORE the firſt thing to 

be done 1s, to draw blood pretty 
Plentifully; and then to purge once 
and again with gentle cathartics, 
as infuſion of ſena with manna. 
For ſuch only are Proper in fevers. 
And indeed there is no acute fever, 
that bears repeated purging better 
than this, eſpecially when the in- 
flammatory tumor has ſeized the 
head: for the humor ſpreads very 
faſt, and ſoon gains the _—ovr- 
ing parts. 


Bur it is dangerous to apply hot 
fomentations, in order to diſcuſs 
the morbific matter; and much 
more ſo, to repel it with cooling 
| | oint- 
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ointments or liniments. But if 
the skin in any part be gangrened, 
that part is to be fomented with a 
decoction of Sitter herbs mixt with 
camphorated ſpirit of . wine ; and 
afterward a cataplaſm of qarmeal 
boiled in frong beer is to be laid 
on warm, and to be renewed as oft 
as is found neceſſary. 


Ap to give this caution once 
for all; not only in acute diſeaſes, 
but in ſeveral chronical, which are 
attended with puſtules that ſuppu- 
rate, it is fafer and better, unleſs 
the skin is the ſole ſeat of the ait- 
ment, to encourage the eruption 
by gentle means, or at leaſt to ſuf- 
fer it to come forth for ſome time 
(that is, as far as the patient can 
bear the uneaſineſs) than either to 
repel, or purge off the hamor by 
other outlets. For there is in 
every kind of vicious humor ſome- 

F 2 what 
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what peculiar to itſelf: and as they 
generally come forth by way of 
crifis; how much ſoever they may 
be diminiſhed, yet they are rarely 
evacuated out of the body, with 
relief to the ſick, by any other paſ- 
fages than thoſe pointed out by 


nature. 


4A ss to internal medicines, thoſe 
which I have roconmunided in e- 
ruptive fevers, are the moſt 
in this. 


IcLos ;E this eſſay on malignant 
fevers, with a few remarks on 
three other celebrated medicines, 
viz. campbire, ſpiritus Mindereri, 
and mus. And it is worth re- 
marking that they are all powerful 
ſudorifics. 


CAMPHIRE is ; vaſtly extolled by 
many. And indeed, not to men- 
tion other authors, that experi- 
enced 
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enced phyfician Rriverius has green 
2 caſe or two, in which it was of 


ſignal ſervice (1). However it is 
worthy of obſervation, that it was 
not then exhibited alone, but joined 
with coo medicines (agreeable 
to the caution I gave, when hot 
medicines are given in petechial 
fevers: ) for camphire is very hot. 
Wherefore the moſt convenient way 
of giving it 1s this. 


Tax E of campbire one 
drachm; grind it with a 
little ref:fred ſprrit of wine; 
then mix it thoroughly with 
half an ounce of double-re- 

fed ſugar: and afterward 
pour on it gradually one 
pint of hot vinegar. 


Fox thus that medicine, which 
is otherwiſe apt to create nauſeating, 


(i) See Obſervat. medic. centur. ii. obſ. 18. 
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is rendered more agreeable to the 
ſtomach, and better adapted to the 
diſeaſe. 


Uron the ſame principles Min- 
dererus's ſpirit (1) is likewiſe of ex- 
cellent uſe in all putrid fevers. 


INF INE I have more than once 
experienced the good effects of 
mus, eſpecially when convulſions 
.come on: and thus I order it. 


Taker of mwusk, the cordial 
confection, and cinnabar of 
antimony, each ten grains ; 
mix, and with a little 
ſyrup make a Solus, to be 
repeated at proper inter- 
Ws. : -- - os 


(1) Of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 
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Of particular fevers. 


THOsE fevers, which are ac- 
companied with an inflammation of 
any particular parts, require a treat- 
ment ſuitable to thoſe parts. I 
inſtance in 


A pleuriſy. 


Ix which, after drawing as much 5 

blood as is neceſſary, draughts with 
freſb=drawn linſeed oil are of great 
| ſervice for eaſing the cough ; zitre 
for allaying the heat; for diſſolving 
the 11zy blood obſtruQtin g the ſmall 

| canals, wild goat's blood and vola- 
tile /alts : and laſtly a bliſter laid 
on the part affeQed, in order to 
draw forth the peccant humor. 
The advantage of this external re- 
medy I _ learnt from Sir Theo- 
dore 


ho _Of particular fevers. 
dore Mayerne's practice (1); and I 
have for many years paſt uſed it 
with good ſucceſs. Infine toward 
the decline of the diſeaſe, when 
the inflammation is abated, it will 
be proper to purge the patient 


1 
Bor I muſt not omit to take 
notice, that a purulent abſceſs or 
empyema, from an inflammation of 
the exterior membrane of the lungs, 
and its adheſion to the pleura, is 
ſometimes formed in this diſeaſe ; 
and more frequently ſtill in a peri- 
pneumony. In this caſe, if the tu- 
mor points outward, a cauſtic 
ſhould be applied to it, to let out 
the matter: and the ale is to be 
kept open during life. For I have 
ſeen inſtances, where, upon heal- 
ing it up, and conſequently ſtop- 


(1) De morbis internis Symagma Primum, 
. v. De pleuritide. 
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l ping the drain, the patient died in 
2 little tim. Ig 
13 
SECTION vm. 
Of intermitting fevers, 


Tur an intermitting fever is 

not carried off by the Peruvian bark 
with a proper degree of certainty, 
without premiſing a vomit or a 
purge, or both, is not unknown to 
phyſicians; but to join ſome mild 
cathartic to this remedy, will per- 
haps appear new in practice. For 
it is commonly thought among us, 
that this medicine has little or no 
effect, unleſs the patient be coſtive, 
while he takes it. But long expe- 
rience has taught me, that it is quite 
neceſſary to add a ſmall quantity of 
rhubarb to this febrifuge ; ſo as to 
| procure two ſtools at leaſt every 
day. Nor have I ever obſerved 

G that 
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that this procedure has leſſened its 
virtue, but rather rendered it more 
2053 For although ſtrong i ir- 
ritating cathartics raiſe ſuch diſtur- 
bances in the blood and humors, as 
make the proper medicines ede 
tual; yet moderate purging is at- 
ed with this good effect, that 
the ſtomach better digeſts We 
is taken in, whether medicines or 
food; whereby their fineſt and moſt 

whotfoume parts pal into the maſs 
of blood. 


Tux occaſion of my contriving 
this method of giving the bark was 
this. Near twenty years ago inter- 

mittent fevers, of a worſe ſort than 
ordinary, were very rife, and fre- 
quently terminated in a "bad habit 
of body, and even in a dropſy; 
which conſequences when I had 
maturely conſidered, I thought 
et this methad might probably 
. „ 
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guard againſt them; nor was I de- 
ceived in my opinion. And the 
ſucceſs, with which it was attended, 
encouraged me to purſue it, when- 
ever this diſeaſe attacked bodies 
loaded with groſs humors. But 1 
was well aware of the danger of 
purging. too much. Wherefore 
my cuſtom is, after having given a 
drachm or two of rbubarb in this 
manner, to omit the purgative, 
and continue the uſe of the ſebri- 
fuge alone. And beſides the ad- 
vantages already recited I made this 
obſervation, that when the diſeaſe 
is carried off by this method, there 
is always leſs danger of a relapſe. 


Now, with regard to this noble 
eden I have this one admoni- 
tion to give, that it is not proper 
in any other fevers but thoſe of the 
Intermittent kind, For in conti- 
nuals, it is ſo far from being of 
WA 86 2 ſervice, | 
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_ ſervice, that it does much miſchief; 
and it is pernicious alſo in thoſe hee- 
tics, which are accompanied with 
ulcers of any of the internal parts; 
though they often have periodical _ 
returns, and much reſemble quotidi- 
an or tertian intermittents. Whence 
it may not perhaps appear an impro- 
bable conjecture, that this medicine 
operates on the bile alone; for that 
the bile has a conſiderable ſhare in 
cauſing intermitting fevers, I have 


* 


not the leaſt doubt. 


How EVER, it ſometimes hap- 
pens that this febrifuge fails in true 
intermittents; which failure is ge- 
nerally owing to a bad habit of 
body. Wherefore the phyſician 
ſhould uſe his beſt endeavors to 
_ diſcover, in what part the fault 
lies; and it will be commonly found 
to be in the viſcera and glands of 
the abdomen. Upon this account 
5 | It 
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it will be neceſſary to preſcribe ſome 
purges, and ſometimes vomits; and 
in the intermediate days deobſtru- 
ents and ſtomachics, the beſt of 
which are aromatic bitters and pre- 
parations of feel. And for the 
ſame reaſon it is, that quartans are 
of more difficult cure than any other 
intermittents: for in theſe the blood 
and humors are inert and exceſſively 
viſcid; ſo that there are two diſeaſes 
to be conqueted together, the bad 
habit of body, and the fever: 
which is generally done effectually, 
by joining Virginia ſnake-root and 
fleet with the bark. However it 
may not be improper to take notice, 
that in ſome caſes where the bark 
did not anſwer, I have taken off 
intermitting fevers with a powder 
compoſed of chamomile flowers, 
myrrh, ſalt of wormwood, and a 
little alum, eee 


Bur 
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Bur there is more danger at- 
_ tending that ſort of intermitting 
fever, by the Greeks named yurrp- 
Taieg, that is, ſemitertian. This 
fever returns every third day ; and 
of forty eight hours the fit com- 
monly takes up about thirty ſix, 
more or leſs; nor does the fever go 
off entirely, but only remits be- 
tween the paroxyſms. — Hence 
Galen was right in ſaying, that it 
was compounded of a continual 
quotidian and an intermitting ter- 
tian ( 1). 


Tusa a particular regard i is due 
to this diſeaſe, which ſeems to be 
cauſed by an eee ee of ſome 
internal parts, accompanied with ob- 
ſtructions from bilious humors and 
too viſcid lymph. Wherefore blood 
is to be drawn once or oftener, ac- 
cording to the patient's ſtrength: 
0 1) De different. febr. Lib ii. * 7. 


a 
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and gentle purgatives, ſuch as the 
diuretic falt, mauna with Glau- 
ber /alt, and the like, are to be 

ordered and repeated at proper diſ- 
tances of time. Nor ought we to 
be haſty in giving the bark ; for 
fear it ſhould encreaſe the inflam- 
mation by adding to the obſtructi- 
on of the viſcera, and bring on a 
hectic. It will be much fafer, 
firſt, to order the ſaline draughts, 
with juice of lemons, alt of worm- 
wood, and ſimple cinnamon water, 
to be taken en 


Of epidemic fevers. 


Eripemic fevers are cau- 
ſed by ſome fault in our ambient 
air; and that is chiefly owing to 
the exceſs of heat, cold, drought, 
or moiſture, or to the unſeaſonable 

vieiſſitudes of theſe qualities. 
I'n 
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In Greece and Aſa, where the 
ſeaſons are generally uniform, and 
the winds pretty regular from cer 
tain but different quarters in the 
different months of the year, it 


was eaſy for men of ſagacity to ob- 
ſerve the changes of the weather, 
with their good and bad effects. 
And on a long uſe of this method 
of obſervation was built the art of 
prognoſtic in diſeaſes; wherein 
Hippocrates the father of phyſic 


firſt excelled. 
Bur in our climates ſuch is the 
inconſtancy of the weather, and ſo 
many are the cauſes that raiſe diffe- 
rent and even contrary winds on a 
ſadden, that it ſeems impoſſible to 
ereQany ſolid ſuperſtructure on that 
foundation. And accordingly Sy- 
denham, who, in imitation of Hip- 
pocrates, attempted to deſcribe the 
fevers of each reſpective year, and 
5 to 
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fo account for their differences from 
he difference of the weather and 


cc 
ce 
cc 


ſeaſons, found at length“ that he 


had made no progreſs in diſcover- 
ing the cauſes of epidemical 
diſeaſes by obſerving the maniteſt 


qualities of the air: as having 


remarked that in different years, 
which agreed perfectly well in 
the viſible temperature of the 
air, the reigning diſeaſes were 
very different, and ſo on the con- 
trary: and likewiſe that there are 
various conſtitutions of years, 


which depend not on heat, 


cold, drought or moiſture, but 
on ſome occult and inexplicable 
alteration in the very, bowels of 


the earth (1 "$4 


Now, this matter, in my opi- | 


nion at leaſt, Rane thus: that 


the manifeſt "qualities of the air 


00 Obs. med. 0 ap. ii. De morbis epidemicis. 
have 
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| have a conſiderable ſhare in pro- 
ducing epidemic diſeaſes, is a point 
that admits of no doubt ; but there 

are other conjunct cauſes, which 
alter the force of thoſe qualities, 
either by encreaſing or diminiſhing 
them. , Theſe chiefly ſpring from 

the earth, as Lucretius wiſely 


ſaid, 
— ubj putrorem bumida nacta et, 


Intempeſtivis pluviiſque et ſolibus 


. ita (1). 


. Ben ſhe's grown n by the 
rains, and ſweats 

8 uch noxious vapors, preſs'd by 

ſcorching heats (2). 


| Now as this terreftrial putri- 
dity is chiefly occaſioned by rotted 
vegetables, and ſometimes alſo by 


N 6 dead bodies of animals, and by 


Te Lib. vi. v. 1099. (2) Creech's Lucre- 
tius, * vi. v. 1057. 


ui. 1 mine 


minerals; ſo the waters, eſpecially 
of lakes and moraſſes which have 
their plants and animals, in the 
ſame manner frequently exhale 
peſtilential vapors, which infe& 
the circumambient air. In this 


elaſs may be ranged, tho' rarely 
happening in our climes, inunda- 


tions, earthquakes, eruptions from 
mountains, and all other remarka- 
ble and uncommon phenomena of 
nature, which are capable of filling 


the air, we breathe, with particles 


offenſive to animal life. For theſe 
affect our bodies, and prepare them 
for the eaſy reception of diſcaſes. 
SECTION X. 
Of flow or bectic fevers. 


SLow fevers, commonly called 


| hectic, are owing to ſo many dif- 
erent cauſes, that they may well 


H 2 ſeem, 
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ſeem, not to be the ſame, but dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. Of all this tribe 
the moſt pernicious are thoſe, which 
ariſe from an ulcer in any principal 
part of the body, the lungs eſpe- 
cially, by the purulent matter mix- 
ing with the blood, and diſturbing 
its natural motion. 


Now it is to be obſerved, that 
the perſons moſt liable to theſe ex- 
ulcerations of the lungs, are ſuch as 
had been afflicted with ſcrophulous 
diſorders in their infancy or youth. 
To which purpoſe I remember the 
experienced Dr. Radcliffe was wont 
to ſay, that pulmonary conſump- 
tions in this and the colder coun- 
tries are generally ſcrophulous. 
And indeed, in the diſſection of 
bodies dead of conſumptions, we 
very-often find the lungs beſet with 
tubercles or indurated glands, _-_ 

3 52 hat 
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had ſuppurated and thrown off pu- 


rulent matter. 


MzD1caL writers hw accu- 
rately deſcribed the various ſtages 
of this diſeaſe, as they ſucceed each 
other; but they have not taken 
ſufficient notice, that ſome of its 
firſt cauſes have their periods or 
returns. And yet it is of great 

_ conſequence to obſerve and prevent 
theſe periodical returns, as much 
as poſſible. Thus we ſee ſeveral 
| perſons at certain or ſtated times 
ſeized with a ſpitting of blood, or 
a defluxion of thin ſeroſites on the 
lungs, and ſometimes with bilious 
vomitings. In all theſe caſes the 
bart is of ſervice, if joined with 
peQorals, and given before the ex- 
pected return of the diſorder: 

which rule holds equally good in 
other hzmorrhages. But, when 
the lungs are actually ukerated, 
this 
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_ this fame medicine is very prejudi- 
cial ; as ſhall be taken notice of 
anon. 


In ulcers 4 the nach phy 
ans particularly recommend a nillł 
courſe, as having the double ad- 
vantage of being food and phyſic. 
But this practice is liable to ſome 
eaution; e ſome people have 
2 natural averſion to milk. More- 
over, in head-achs, acute fevers, 
and exceſſive thirſt occaſioned by 
them; and likewiſe in flatulencies, 
in bilious looſeneſſes, and very 
bloody ſtools, milk ought always 
to be a a poiſon (1). Now 
we generally give the preference to 
aſſes milk, though leſs nutritive; 
becauſe it is more cooling and de- 
tergent. But when it cannot be 
' conveniently had, whey made of 
cows milk, or even of goats milk, 


(1) Hippocr. Apbor. Sect. v. 64. 
8 5 may 


* * 
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may be ſubſtituted in its room, eſ - 
pecially if the goats have been fed 
on fragrant herbs: but cows milk 

itſelf, although diluted, as uſual, 
with barley-water, is very frequently 

inconvenient. . And the whey may 

be rendered more ſuitable to the 

diſeaſe by infuſing ſtomachic and 
carminative herbs in it. But it 

happens unluckily ſometimes, that 

when milk is extremely neceſſary 

for the body, ſuch is the laxity of 

the inteſtines, that they cannot bear 

it. In this caſe, the milk may be 

medicated in this manner. Take of 

red roſes dried, of balauſtins, pome- 

granate rind and cinnamon, each 

one drachm; boil them in a pint of 

cow's milk. When the decoction 

begins to boil, pour a little cold 
water into it, to make it ſubſide: 

repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, 

till you have uſed a pint of water, 
and till the milk and water toge- 

ther 
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ther are reduced to a pint. Then 
ſtrain off the liquor, ſweeten it with 
ſugar, divide it into convenient. 
draughts, fo that the patient may 
take the whole quantity every day. 
This diet will anſwer the double 
intention, of affording nouriſn- 
ment, and reſtraining the looſe- 
neſs; without putting the leaſt 
obſtacle to the uſe of other food 
or medicines. 


No w, it is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, to attempt the cure of this 
dreadful diſeaſe early; and as it a- 
riſes from inflammation, it requires 
not only one, but ſeveral bleedings. 
If the blood be thick and black, or 
ſizy, it is called bad blood, and 
is thought to indicate further bleed- 
ing; but if it be red and florid, it 
is eſteemed good, and the lancet is 
no more uſed. But this notion is 
apt to lead into miſtakes: for it is 

. not 
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not uncommon to ſee blood drawn, 
| when in the higheſt efferveſcenge, 
| extremely florid, and at the fame 
time thick and ſizy: in which 
caſe bleeding ought to be repeated 
till its redneſs and ſizyneſs are 
diminiſhed; which may be done 
without danger. It will poſſibly 
be thought a raſh practice to draw 
blood, even when the patient is 
much waſted in his fleſh, and very 
weak, But it is better to try a 
doubtful remedy than none; and a 
temporary leſſening of the ſtrength 
is of ſervice, when attended with a 
removal of part of the cauſe, which 
would weaken the body more and 
more every day. Wherefore, if 
the lungs be ulcerated, and the 
fever. run high, it will be proper 
to take away as much blood as the 
patient can bear, at proper inter- 
_ vals, ſo as to allow the body time to 


recruit. I have * caſes, judged 
1’ a 
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almoſt deſperate, where this me- 
thod of practice ſucceeded well: 
but if it happen otherwiſe, the phy- 
ſician is not to be dan with the 
death of the patient, whoſe viſcera 
were ſo corrupted, that 1 it was impoſ- 
Able to ſave him. . | 


BETORE 1 quit this Atiele I 
muſt obſerve, that fumigations with 
balſamics, ſuch as Jrankincenſe, fto- 
ax, amber, benzoin, in order to 
correct and ſweeten the acrid and 
ſalt humors, is of vaſt ſervice in ſome 
caſes: which is to be done by 
throwing the ingredients on red 
coals, and receiving the fumes thro' 
a proper tube directly into the 
windpipe and lungs (1). I am very 
ſenſible, that this method of ad- 
miniſtering balſamics is almoſt en- 
tirely neglected, as uſeleſs, But 


565 See Cbriſtophori Benedifai talidorum 
theatram, ſub nem. Lond. 1656. | 
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whoſoever conſiders the length of 
the way, which they muſt make 
by the blood-veſlels, before they 
reach the lungs ; and what a ſmall 
part of them comes to the place of 
their deſtination ; will eaſily ſee, 
that this is the beſt way of commu- 
nicating their virtue, if they have 
any. \ | 36 | 8 
For the ſame reaſon I have 
known the ſmoke of bal/am of Tolt, 
| ſucked into the lungs through a 
proper tube, as we ſmoke tobaceo, 
to be of ſignal benefit, <p 
in ſpitting of blood. 


Ĩ0 theſe little ſapporations it 
may not be improper to ſubjoin a 
larger abſceſs, which is ſometimes 
formed in the fame part, and is 
named a vamica. This diſeaſe, tho 
bad in itſelf, and often terminates 
in a confamption, yet is not attend- 
ed with ſo much danger, as thoſs 
ITN 1 2 lleſſer 
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leſſer exulcerations. For I have 
ſeen caſes, where! the patients in 
a fit of coughin threw up a pint 
or two of purulent matter of - ſuch 
an exceſſive ſtench, that people 
could not bear the room, mixed 
with blood; and yet they were per- 
fectly e by a milk diet and bal- 
ſamics, with anodynes properly i in- 


terperſed 
Thus far of "yy phthifis or * 


monary conſumption. 8 


But there are two other ſpecies i Z 
Minnie which waſte a — 57 
different ways. In one the body is 
not nouriſhed ; and as ſome particles 
are always naturally flying off, and 
nothing coming to ſupply "their 
plate, an exceſſive waſjing of fleſh 
enſues, which is called an atrophy. 
This is very frequently owing to a 
defect in the nervous fluid; and is 
| either accompanied with a cachexy, 


which 


* 
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which is the other ſpecies, or gra- 
dually brings it on. In both ſpe- 
cies the food is corrupted by xe ” 

of the bad habit of body, and 
the parts are not. recruited: and 
therefore a well regulated courſe 
of living, and fee! medicines to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, with lax- 
atives at proper diſtances, are N 
ticularly indicated. 


Laſt ly in all a exerciſe and 
frictions, according to the patient's 
ſtrength. ought to be conſtantly 
uſed: change of air is generally of 
ſervice, and ſometimes a long ſea 
voyage. Patients laboring under 
diſorders of the lungs in this coun- 
try, are very juſtly ſent to Lisbon or 
Naples. But riding on horſeback, 
if practicable; if not, in a coach, 
or a litter at leaſt ; or ſome other- - 
manner of moying "the body, is al- 
ways Proper. 8 


o HAP. 
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SECTION J. 


The apoplexy. 


[OST diſeaſes of the head 
have a great affinity with 
each other, and commonly proceed 
from repletion. Of theſe the prin- 
cipal is the apoplexy, which is 


ſometimes owing to an over viſcid 
blood, circulating too ſlowly, and 
almoſt ſtagnating in the arteries of 
the head: and this viſcid blood, 
being perpetually urged forward 
by the force of the heart, burſts its 
veliels ; 5 and * on the brain, 


and 


* « 


— 
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and compreſſing the nerves ſubſer- 
vient to the motions of the body, 
obſtructs their ducts, and prevents 
the influx of their native juice. But 
it is more frequently cauſed, without 
any conſiderable rupture of the 
veſſels, by a watery and red humor 
tranſuding from the blood, or by 
the juice ouzing out of the circum- 
jacent glands, which loads the 
membranes of the brain, fills its 
ventricles, and ſtops the courſe of 
the animal ſpirits. The former of 
theſe may be called the /anguine- 
ous apoplexy, the latter the pitui- 
zoſe. To that Hippocrates gives the 
epithet of /frong, and pronounces 
it incurable ; and to this he gives 
that of /ight or weak, and yet ſays 
it is difficult to be cured (1). A 
great number of hiſtories of both 


(a) Aphor Sef. ii. 42. 


ſorts 
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ſorts may be read in Wepfer (1): 
and Bellini has moſt rationally ac- 
counted for all the ſymptoms, in 


this and the like diſtempers (2). 


I ſhall not dwell on external 
cauſes, ſuch as blows, falls, and 
fractures of the skull occaſioned by 
them; becauſe they indicate no 
peculiar treatment, but what de- 


pends on ſurgery. 


The /anguineous kind requires 
plentiful and frequent bleeding, 
both from the arm and jugular 
veins; but purging is more requi- 
ſite in the pituitoſe. Opening the 
occipital veins, propoſed by Mor- 
gagni (3),is likewiſe of conſiderable 
benefit, as I have experienced in 
ſeveral very dangerous caſes. For 
as theſe veins have a communication 

(1) Obſerv. anatem. ex cadaveribus corum, 
quos ſuſtulit apoplexia, Amſtel. 1731. 

(2) De morbis capitis. 

(3) 4dverſar. anat. vi. animadv. 83. 
: within 
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within the brain with both the late- 
ral ſinuſes; by opening theſe veins, 
part of the blood, which they 
would have conveyed into the ſinu- 
ſes, is taken off; and the quanti- 
ty of blood in the finuſes being 
thus ſomewhat diminiſhed, its mo- 
tion through them is more eaſily 
performed. And therefore cupping 
in the nape and ſides of the neck, 
with pretty deep ſcarifications, to 
give a free paſſage to the blood, is 
always ufeful. 


Uyron the ſame account alfo it is, 
that drawing blood from the tem- 
poral arteries, which ſome authors 
recommend, is of ſervice, if it can 
be of any. As to the ſafety of this 
operation, Galen indeed aſſerts, that 
he ſaw an artery, even in the arm, 
opened without any great inconve- 
nience (1). But yet the quantity of 


(i) Method. medendi, Lib. v. Cap. 7. 
K blood, 
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blood, taken away by opening the 
temporal artery, is ſo inconſidera- 
ble, that much benefit cannot be ex- 
pected from that practice. Where- 
fore it would be better to follow 
the advice, which Aretæus gives in 
an inveterate headach, of opening 
the two arteries behind the ears 
(1); becauſe they will diſcharge 
more blood, that would have run 
into the head, than the temporal 
arteries can. | 


BLrisTERs are likewiſe to be 
laid on the head and all the limbs; 
and cathartics are neceſſary, taken 
both by the mouth and by way of 
clyſter : but they muſt be acrid and 
powerfully ſtimulating ; becauſe the 
nervous fibres are become very tor- 
pid. 

TE letbargy and carus are 
lighter ſpecies of the apoplexy. 

(1) De mort. diuturn. curat. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 


SEC 
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SECTION I. 
The palſy. 


Tur apoplexy, when it is not: 
mortal, very frequently terminates 
in a palſy, which is the criſis of the 
diſeaſe: and this palſy generally 
ſeizes but one fide of the body. 
And what the above-cited Mor- 
gagni obſerves after Valſalva, that 
on diſſection of the bodies of apo- 
plectics, who had been ſeized with 
a hemiplegia, he always found the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe in the oppoſite 
fide of the brain (1), I have for- 
merly found true more than once 
in St. Thomas's hoſpital. 


THERE is now no longer any 
room for blood-letting, or draſtic 
purges ; it will be ſufficient to give 


warm * moderate cathartics now 


(1) Adverſar. anat. vi. animady, 84. 
„ and 
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and then, ſuch as the zin&ura ſa- 
cra. And as the diſeaſe is now 
become chronical, inſtead of bliſ- 
ters, it will be requiſite to make 
iſſues in proper places, eſpecially 
in the nape of the neck, and a- 
bove the ſcapulæ, either with the 
actual cautery, or with cauſtic me- 
dicines. . Hippocrates adviſes to 
apply the actual cautery in eight 
places at leaſt, and ſpecifies them 
(1) e 

TRE cure is to be chiefly proſe- 
cuted with aromatic ſtrengtheners 
and feel. And beſides, it is of ſer- 
vice to ſtimulate the skin of the pa- 
ralytic part: which is extremely 
well effected by the green oint- 
ment, mixed with a ſeventh or 
eighth part of the frong /pirit of 
vitriol: and when the part begins 
to be rubefied, this liniment is to 


(1) De Morbis, Lib. ii. SeB. 12. 
N 6 be 
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be removed, and the part anointed 
with ointment of elder. Cold bath- 
ing is very beneficial in perſons not 
too far advanced in years; but hot 
bathing 1s prejudicial to all paraly- 
tics. And I have known ſome caſes 
of paralytics, ſent to Bath by a miſ- 
taken notion of their phyſicians, 
who, upon coming out of the bath, 
were ſeized with a return of the 
apoplexy, which carried them off. 


WHEREFORET take this 3 
on to publiſh ſome remarks, which 
I have made on theſe waters. Their 
chief virtue ſeems to me to conſiſt 
in a certain mineral heat, whereby 
they warm and cheriſh the a 
and inteſtines; and therefore they 
are chiefly ſerviceable to thoſe, who 
have ruined their appetite and di- 
geſtive faculty by drinking wine or 
other ſpirituous liquors: which is 
well known to be the cauſe of a 

number 
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number of evils. But they are ve- 
ry prejudicial to all, whoſe inward 
parts, as the brain, lungs, liver or 
kidneys, are too hot. And for 
the ſame reaſon, though they may 
be agreeable to, and mend the ſto- 
mach; yet, if 'the uſe of them be 
continued too long, they more 
frequently hurt this organ; that 
very warmth, which was bene- 
ficial at firſt, by immoderate per- 
ſeverance becoming prejudicial, by 
over-relaxing the fibres. A cir- 
cumſtance, which I have ſeveral 
times obſerved more particularly 
in patients, whoſe diſeaſes were 
owing to a fault in the nervous 


fluid. 


Tris diſeaſe never is acute, is 
often tedious, and in old people 
almoſt curable; ; and the patient 
for the moſt part drags a miſerable, 


life. For the vigor of his mind 
| together 
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together with his memory are loſt, 
or vaſtly impaired ; he totters and 
| ſhakes, and is become. a diſmal 
ſight; as if no longer a man, but 
an animal half dead. 5 


St. V ituss dance. | 
Tuis odd diſeaſe, both in ſymp- 


toms and name, is of the paralytic 
kind, and is cured by frequent cold 
bathing and chalybeate medicines, 
as I have already ſaid upon another 
_ occaſion (1). | 


SECTION IL 
The epilepſy and vertigo. 
| Co NCER N I N G the periodical Te- 


turns and method of cnre of both 
theſe diſeaſes, T refer the reader 


to another book (2), in which I 
treated of them pretty amply. 


| (1) Influence of the Sun and Moon, page 92. 
(2) The ſame, page 38, Sc. 87, Sc. 
=. How. 


* 


”z The epilepſy and vertigo. 

HowvER, to what has been 
there ſaid, I think proper to add. 
two admonitions. The firſt is, that 
the vertigo is very often more a 
diſeaſe of the ſtomach, than of the 
head; or at leaſt that both theſe 
parts are affected together, from a 
quantity of bilious and viſcid hu- 
mors lodging in the guts. When 
that is the caſe, no medicines will be 
effectual, without premiſing a vo- 
mit of Ißpecacoanba wine, or ſome 
other proper emetic. And after- 
ward Mynficht's elixir of vitriol, 
taken in ſpring water an hour or 
two before and after dinner, will 
mend the appetite and digeſtion. 


TRE other is, that the Peruvi- 
an bark, joined to ſome medicine 
appropriated to the diſeaſe, has fre - 
quently been of great ſervice, eſ- 
pecially if it be given thus. 

Take 
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TAk f of Peruvian bark one 
ounce; of wild valerian root 
powdered two drachms ; 
of /yrup of orange-peel a 
ſufficient quantity; make 


an eleQary. 


| Of this let the patient take a 
drachm, after the proper evacuati- 
ons, morning and even ng for three 
months together ; and then repeat 
it three or four days before the 


new and full moon. 


The tetanus. 


T #15 uncommon diſeaſe is a vio- | 
lent preternatural convulſion of the 


muſcles of the whole body : and 
therefore is to be treated with the 


ſame medicines as the epilepſy. 


1ö˙ 
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| Of madneſs. ” 


HERE is no diſeaſe more to 

be dreaded than madneſs. 

For what greater unhappineſs can 
befall a man, than to be deprived 
of his reaſon and underſtanding ; to 
attack his fellow-creatures with fu- 
ry like a wild beaſt; to be tied 
down, and even beat, to prevent 
his doing miſchief to himſelf or o- 
thers: or, on the contrary, to be 
fad and dejected, to be daily terri- 
fied with vain imaginations; to 
fancy hobgoblins haunting bim; 
and after a lle ſpent in continual 
anxiety, to be perſwaded that his 
death will be the commencement of 
eternal puniſhment? And to all theſe 
2 a may 
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may be added this unhappy cir- 
cumſtance, that the diſorder is very 
difficult to be cured. Now in or- 
der to the clearer comprehenſion 
of what I have to fay from experi- 
ence on this diſeaſe, I will premiſe 
a few hints concerning its nature. 


Avery frequent cauſe of this evil 
is an exceſſive intention of the 
mind, and the thoughts long fixed 
on any one object, even though it be 
of the pleaſing kind. For ſuch 
intention of mind, ſuch fixed 
thought, is capable 'of  perverting 
the rational faculties, as we fome- 
times obſerve in Rudious perſons: 
but when it is blended with ſome 
of the paſſions, as hope, fear, an- 

ger, &c. the diſorder is hightened ; 
— the madneſs is accompanied el 
ther with melancholy or fury, ac- 
cording to the nature of the cauſe, 
and chiefly according to the natu- 
L's - ral 
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ral propenſity of mind in the pa- 
tient to this or that paſſion. Now 
nothing diſorders the mind ſo much 
as love and religion, I mean falſe 
and vain religion, or ſuperſtition, 
Love is attended with hope, fear, 
jealouſy, and ſometimes with 
wrath and hatred ariſing from the 
latter. Superſtition fills and diſ- 
tracts the mind with vain terrors, 
and notions of divine vengeance. 
Hence it happens, that the madneſs 
of perſons in love is more general- 
ly of the maniacal, and that of ſu- 


perſtitious people of the melancho- 
lic kind. 


Bur theſe two diſorders ſome- 
times take each other's place, and 
undergo various degrees of combi- 
nation. 


IxNINE madneſs riſes to the 
greateſt highth, when the mind is 
racked with contrary paſſions at the 
| - ſame 
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ſame time; as wrath and fear, joy 
and grief: which by drawing it dif- 
ferent ways, at length quite over- 
power it. 


Wr all know the conſtitution of 
our fabric to be ſuch, that whatever 
images preſent themſelves to the 
mind, whether of things that may 
be beneficial or prejudicial to us, 
they neceſſarily excite certain affec- 
tions or paſſions in the ſoul, which 
are inſtantly followed by ſuitable 
motions in the body. Thus joy, 
grief, hope, fear, deſire, anger, 
even againſt our will, act upon, 
and cauſe alterations in the body, by 
raiſing commotions in the blood and 

humors. And it matters not, whe- 
ther the ideas be true and real, or 
falſe and imaginary, provided the 
mind has been long intent upon 
them: nay we often find by expe- 
rience, that the ſoul is more power- 
x fully 
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fully wrought on by imaginary 
yo. real evils. - Thus the vain 
dread of impending poverty is fa 
much more intolerable than the 
real affliction itſelf, as to drive ti- 
morous people to lay violent hands 
on themſelves. So far is the life 
of man expoſed to miſeries on eve- 


Fry fide! 


Nov the inſtrument of all theſe 

motions, both of the mind and bo- 
dy, is that extremely ſabtile fluid 

of the nerves, commonly called 
animal ſpirits. - Concerning the 
nature of which we have formerly 
(1) offered our conjectures, and 
G. ſhewn that this active fluid is 
very ſuſceptible of various alterati- 
ons; a remarkable inſtance where- 
of we have in the very diſeaſe, of 
which we are now treating. 


0 See Introduction to the efſays on Poiſons | 


edit. 3 id int 
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_ Mevicar writers diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of m:dueſs, and deſeribe 
them both as a conſtant diſorder of 
the mind without any conſiderable 
fever; but with this difference, 
that the one is attended with auda- 
ciouſneſs and fury, the other with 
ſadneſs and fear: and that they call 
mania, this melancholy. But theſe 
generally differ in degree only. For 
melancholy very frequentlychanges, 
ſooner or later, into maniacal mad- 
neſs; and, when the fury is abated, 
the fuels generally returns hewvi- 
er than before: hence all maniacal 
people are fearful and cowardly; 
which is an obſervation of great uſe 
in practice. Now, that the animal 
ſpirits acquire various preternatural | 
properties, as I have already faid, 
in all madneſs, is eaſily demonſtra- 
ted But a ſurprizing cireumſtance 
in this diſtemper is, that it not on- 
ly often preſerves the patient from 


” other 
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other diſeaſes; but when it ſeizes 
him actually laboring under them, 
it lays ſuch ſtrong claim to the 
whole man, that it ſometimes diſ- 
poſſeſſes the body of them. And 
this happens, not only in ſlight 
ailments, but alſo in great and dan- 
gerous illneſſes; ſo that we may 


ſay with the poet, 


Alliguiſaue malo fuit uſus in illo. 
Some benefit reſulted from that 


evil. 


I remember to have ſeen two re- 
markable inſtances of the truth of 
this obſervation. One was the caſe 
of a young lady about twenty 
years of age, of a lively chearful 
| temper, but weakly conſtitution; - 
who from a bad habit of body fell 
intoa dropſy of the abdomen, with 
great waſting of fleſh. After trying 
all methods of cure to no purpoſe, 
when 
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when ſhe was paſt all hopes of re- 


covery, ſhe was on a ſudden ſeized 
with madneſs (from what cauſe I 


know not) attended vith great 
anxiety and vain terrors of mind: 
for ſhe imagined that ſhe was to 
be apprehended, tried, condem- 


ned and executed for high treaſon. 
In the mean time ſhe gathered 


ſtrength, and the fwelling of her 


belly ſubſided viſibly: ſo that in a 


ſhort time I judged her able to 
bear more powerful medicines a- 
dapted to her two diſeaſes. Ac- 
| cordingly ſhe was put into a courſe 
of emetics, cathartics, diuretics and 
Romachics; which had ſo good an 
effect, that in ſome months ſhe re- 
covernd perfeQ Nan of mind and 
body. 


TEE other, l different 


from the foregoing, was alſo the 


caſe of a beautiful young lady, who 
M 


was, 
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was, in the twenty- eighth year of 


her age, ſeized with a violent 


cough and ſpitting of blood. For 
which ſhe was blooded plentifully 
in the arm, every other day, five 
or ſix times. This diminiſhed the 
violence of the ſymptoms, but did 
not entirely remove them : and in 
two months a hectic came on, at- 
tended with thirſt, heat, and night 
ſweats; together with great waſt- 
ing of fleſh, and frequent ſpitting 
of tough lime, from the lungs and 
throat, interſperſed here and there 
with ſmall portions of yellow puru- 
lent matter. Now ſhe was running 
into a true pulmonary conſumption, 


and death ſeemed to be at the door. 


Whereupon the patient began to 
be anxious for the ſalvation of her 
ſoul. She was immediately viſited. 
by her ſpiritual guides; who, in- 


ſtead of quieting her conſcience, 


and * her * ſtrongly i in- 


culcated 
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culcated that the way to heaven was 
rugged and difficult, and not to 
be paſſed without faſting, prayer, 
and anguiſh of mind: as if the 


happineſs of the life to come was 
not to be purchaſed but by the 


unhappineſs and miſeries of this 
life. But obſerve the event. The 
miſerable young lady, overpowered 


by facred terrors, was ſoon ſeized 


with religious madneſs. Night and 
day ſhe ſaw the appearances of devils, 
ſulphureous flames, and other horrid 
images of everlaſting tortures of 
the damned. But from this time 
the ſymptoms of the original diſ- 
_ eaſe began to abate: the febrile 
heat decreaſed, the ſpitting ſtop- 
ped, the ſweats grew leſs; and her 
whole habit was ſo much changed 
for the better, that the bodily 
ſtrength ſeemed to become more 
adequate to performing the func- 


tions of life, in proportion as the 


M 2 mind 
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mind grew leſs capable of govern- 
ing the body. But in a few 
days ſhe grew quite melancholic. 
Wherefore the diſeaſe was treated 
by evacuations, proportioned to her 
ſtrength, and other proper medi- 
cines; which ſeemingly had ſo good 
an 8. that there appeared ſome 
hopes of a perfect cure. But alas! 
toward the end of the third month, 
the hectic and ulceration of the 
lungs returning, this charming 
virgin died conſumptive, who 
ſeemed worthy of a better fate. 


TIs diſeaſe then entirely con- 
fiſts in the ſtrength of imagination. 
For pleaſing or terrifying images 
are repreſented to the mind; and 

theſe, in the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, are neceſſarily followed by 
ſuitable, and as it were coherent, 
motions 25 the body. Hence even 
brutes ſometimes run mad, that is, 
are 
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are deprived of their reaſon: for 
(whatever ſome harebrained philo- 
ſophers ſay to the contrary) they 
have a ſhare of reaſon proportionate 
to their reſpective natures. 


Dairy experience convinces us 
of the vaſt power of this faculty. 
For what is more wonderful, than 


that a man ſhould perſwade himſelf 
that he is changed into a dog or a 


wolf; that he is aQually dead and 
converſing with the dead, while 
he is full of life and ſtrength ; that 
he wears a head of glaſs or clay; 
and a hundred other ſuch extrava- 
gant fancies, of which mad folks 
are ſometimes poſſeſſed. And yet 
what often happens to pregnant 
women, ſeems ſtill more aſtoniſh- 
ing, nay almoſt incredible. For 


tis well known, that when they are 


ſeized with violent longings, it is 
not uncommon to ſee the child 
marked 
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= marked with the fruits, or other 
things, for which they on ged; and 
= theſe marks ſometimes laſt as long 
as life. However ſurprizing theſe 
things may be, they yet fall ſhort 
of the following fact related by 
Mallebranche, which comes nearly 
up to a prodigy (I). © About 
(4 ſeven or eight years ago (ſays he) 
| “ there was in the hoſpital of in- 
cc curables (at Paris) a young man, 


«© an ideot from his birth, whoſs 
« body was broken in the ſame 
“ places, in which criminals are 
“ broken. He lived near twenty 
« years in that condition: many 
« perſons ſaw him, and the late 
0 c queen mother making a viſit to 


4 © that hoſpital, had the curioſity 
not only to ſee, but even to touch 
of cc the arms and legs of this youth, 
3 “ in the places where they were 

(1) Recherche de la verite. Tome I. Liv. ii. 


* Chap, 7. 


c broken.“ The cauſe of this un- 
happy accident was ſoon found to 
be, that the mother, while big 
with this child, was preſent at the 
execution of a malefactor, Who was 
broke alive on a croſs with an iron 
bar. That ſhe was exceſlively ter- 
rified, it is eaſy to believe; but 
how the force of her imagination 
could produce ſuch an effect on the 

fetus, is a matter of great diffi- 
culty. Mallebranche attempts to 
account for it, in his uſual manner, 
by ingenious conjectures, ſaying, 
that the imaginary faculty is a cer- 
tain inward ſenſation, which is en- 
tirely performed by the aſſiſtance 
of the animal ſpirits : that the fœtus 
ought to be deemed a part of the 
mother's body, ſo that, whatever 
any part of the mother ſuffers, is 
by ſome occult communication tranſ- 


mitted to the ſame part in the fætus. 
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Wherefore when the pregnant wo- 


man 
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man was fhocked at that dreadful 
ſight, poſſibly ſhe ſuffered pain, 
and even ſome degree of laceration. 
of the fibres, in the fame limbs, 
which ſhe * broken in the male- 
factor: but as her bones were firm 
and ſolid, they were capable of re- 
ſiſt ing the ſhock ; whereas thoſe of 
the fœtus, being ſcarcely knit, were 
eaſily broken, ſo as never to unite 
again. But whether this reaſon- 
ing be juſt, or not, the fact is a 
manifeſt proof, that the imagina- 


tion has a wonderful degree of 


ower to affect the body. 


ANOTHER remarkable circum- 
ſtance is, that immoderate joy, too 
long continued, as effectually diſ- 
orders the mind as anxiety and 
grief. And the reaſon ſeems to be, 
that the pleaſing images, which are 
conſtantly preſent to the mind, 
ſuffer it not to attend to other 
things: 


” 
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things: and as it is ſtruck and in- 
terrupted a thouſand ways by ob- 
jects, which neceſſarily occur every 
day; hence conflicts ariſe, which 
give a wrong turn to, and at length 
deſtroy, the thinking faculty. To 
which may be added the notions of 
ſolicitude and fear, leſt ſome un- 
foreſeen ſtroke of adverſe fortune 
ſhould overturn this happy ſtate. 
I have formerly heard Dr. Hale, 
phyſician to Berhleem-boſpital, and 
of great experience in theſe matters, 
ſay more than once, that in the 
year MDCCXx, ever memorable for 
the iniquitous ſouth-ſea ſcheme, he 
had more patients committed to his 
care, Whoſe heads were turned by 
the immenſe riches which fortune 
had ſuddenly thrown in their way, 
than of thoſe, who had been com- 
E ruined by that abominable 

ubble. Such is the force of inſa- 
1 — mn tiable 
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tiable avarice in deſtroying the ra- 
tional faculties! 


Bur it is ſtill more to be won- 
dered at, that mad folks, eſpecially 
of the Fab Re tribe, 8 
take it ſtrongly into their heads, to 
do things which give the greateſt 
pain and uneaſineſs to the body; 
than which nothing is more con- 
trary to human nature. For, though 
periſhing with hunger, they obſt i- 
nately refuſe, and even abhor food, 
as if it were poiſon; and retain their 
urine for whole days together, 
though ready to burſt. In cafes of 
this kind the mind ſeems in ſome 
meaſure to be called away from the 
ſenſes, while it is impoſſible. but 
that the pain muſt be felt: but 
the unhappy perſon obſtinately re- 


fuſes to give attention to what is 


5 tranſacted within his body. And 


it is not improbable, that AP is poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed with ſome vain notions, 
which make him patiently bear the 
pain he ſuffers: for example, that, 
if he does not, he will have more 

ſevere tortures inflicted on him; 
that the preſent pain was ſent down 
from heaven on him in puniſhment 
for his ſins, or is the effect of the 
devil's inevitable power, or of 
witchcraft, and many other ſuch 
empty notions. For there is no- 
thing how incredibly ſilly ſoever, 
and contrary to good ſenſe, but 
may affect a depraved imagina- 
tion. 


Bur, to come at length to the 
cure, the phyſician's firſt care ought 
to be to conſider, what evacuations 
the patient is able to bear; becauſe 
evacuations of almoſt all kinds are 
generally neceſſary, if his ſtrength 
will allow them: if not, he is to 
be ſtrengthened by proper diet and 


N 2 medi- 
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medicines, till ſuch time as he can 
fafely bor evacuants. For, when 
the humors have been too much 
drained, it is not uncommon to ſee 
aca] madneſs ſucceeded by an 
incurable dejection of mind and 
melancholy ; under which the mi- 
ſerable patient drags a tedious life 
in perpetual anxieties and ſadneſs: 
and mad men for the moſt part live 
very long. Now the proper evacu- 
ations in this difeaſe are chiefly 
blood- letting, vomits, and purg- 
ing by ſtool and urine : wherefore 
1 al offer a few remarks on each 


of theſe heads. 


BLOOD is moſt commodiouſly | 
drawn either from the arm or the 
Jugulars; and ſometimes alſo by 
cupping with ſcarifications in the 
occiput ; particularly in caſe of a 
head- ach, or of ſuch a degree of 


weak - 
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weakneſs as forbids the farther uſe 
of the lancet. 


V omi1TING is beſt excited with 
Thecacoanha wine in the more 
weakly; but in the more robuſt 
with the incture of white hellebore, 
or antimonial wine. 


Taz propereſt cathartics are 
black hellebore, or infufion of ſena 
with zinfure of jalap; or aloes 
infine, if the ſuppreſſion of the 
monthly evacuations in women, or 
of the hemorrhoids in men, re- 
quires diſcharges of blood by theſe 
natural ways. And theſe evacua- 
tions, both by vomit and ſtool, are 
to be often repeated, in alternate 
order. Nor does it ſeem improper 
to add, that this diſeaſe demands 
powerful medicines, becauſe in it 
the nerves are not eaſily ftimu- 
lated. 
: Bur 
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Bor evacuation by the urinary 
organs 1s of greater moment than is 
commonly thought, eſpecially when 
madneſs is accompanied with a fever. 
For it is of little benefit to melan- 
cholics, who for the moſt part 
make too much urine. . And the 
moſt appoſite diuretics in this caſe 
are the /ixivial ſalts of vegetables 
and the diuretic ſalt ſo called: any 
of which, or both ſorts, may be 
given by turns, in Pretty large 
doſes. 


BI IST E RING plaſters applied 
to the head will poſſibly be thought 
to deſerve a place among the re- 
medies of this diſeaſe; but I have 
often found them to do more harm 
than good by their overgreat irri- 
tation. It will be better, in imi- 
tation of the ancients, to ſhave the 
head; and then to rub it often with 
| We” in which re flowers or 


ground 
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rround-ivy leaves have been in- 
fuſed : and alſo to make a drain, by 
paſſing a /ezon in the nape of the 
neck; which is to be rubbed with 
a proper digeſtive ointment, and 
moved a little every day, in order 
to give free iſſue to the purulent 
matter. However, when the diſ- 
eaſe is of long ſtanding, bliſters 


are ſometimes ſerviceable. 


WHr1LE the noxious humors are 
expelled by theſe means, the dif- 
eaſe is likewiſe to be attacked by 
| thoſe medicines, which effect a 
change in the body. The diet 
ought to be ſlender, chiefly gruel 
made of oatmeal or barly, and meats 
of eaſy digeſtion. For the body 
muſt be nouriſhed, that the patient 


may have ſtrength enough to bear 


% 


the neceſſary evacuations. 
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_ _-AvTross, both ancient and 
modern, recommend a great num- 
ber of medicines; ſome of which 
are ſuitable to maniacal, others to 
melancholic patients: but both ſorts - 
agree in the property of correcting 
the bile; which is acrid at farſt, 
then becomes viſcid, and black as 
pitch. Moreover the very blood 
in this diſorder is thick, ſizy, and 
black: whence upon diſſection the 
brain appears dry, and almoſt fria- 
ble, and the veſſels diſtended with 
black ſluggiſh blood. Now it will 
be of uſe to obſerve, that moſt of 
the medicines, proper to be given 
in this diſeaſe, are in ſome degree 
endued with the property of open- 
ing and ſcouring the glands, and 
enereaſing perſpiration. Of this 
kind are the ſtrong-ſmelling gums, 
eſpecially a fetiida, myrrh, Ruj- 


fan caſtor, and camphire : which 
laſt 
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laſt is aſſerted by ſome authors of 
experience, to have likewiſe an an- 
odyne quality, and to procure ſleep 
with greater certainty and ſafety 
even than opium. And in melan- 
cholic cafes, chalybeates are alſo 
very proper. Infine, a frequent 
uſe of the cold bath is very ſervice- 
able, eſpecially in maniacal caſes. 
For nothing, as Celſus ſays, is of 
ſuch benefit to the head, as cold 


water (1). 


IT now remains to lay down 
ſome rules for the management of 
mad folks, than which nothing 
conduces more to their cure: and 
different methods are to be em- 
ployed with the maniacal and me- 
lancholic. The unrulineſs of thoſe 
is to be curbed; and the deſpon- 


dency of theſe to be diſſipated by 


(1) Lib. 1. Cap. 6. 
O giving 
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giving them hopes, and raiſing 
their ſpirits. And yet, with re- 
gard to thoſe who are outragious, 
it is not neceſſary to employ ſtripes 
or other rough treatment to bring 
them into order; binding alone 
being ſufficient for that purpoſe : 
becauſe, as I have already ſaid, they 
are all cowards; and when they Are 
once ſenſible of being thoroughly 
conquered, they eaſily ſubmit for 
the future, and dare not offer vio- 
lence to themſelyes or others. 


Tr is a more difficult matter to 
manage thoſe, wheſe madneſs is 
accompanied with exceſſive ſadneſs 
or joy; to whoſe different humors 
the phyſician ought to accommodate 
himſelf. Wherefore the ill-timed 
fits of laughter of ſome are to be 
ſtopped by chiding and threaten- 
ing; and the gloomy thoughts of 


others 
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others are to be diſſipated: to 
which concerts of muſic, and ſuch 
diverſions, as they formerly took 
delight in, are very conducive, 
And how muſic affects and re- 

lieves both the body and the 


mind, I have formerly publiſhed 
my thoughts (1). 


Bur it ought to be a ſtanding 
rule, to inculcate notions directly 
_ contrary to thoſe, with which they 
were long poſſeſſed; in order to 
inure the mind by degrees to a new 
way of thinking. For as in the 
caſe of a body, broken with ſick- 
neſs or fatigues, reſt and inter- 
miſſion of labour are proper to be 
ordered; ſo it is requiſite, by all 
practicable means, to draw off the 
mind from thoſe vain fancies, which 
it has imbibed. And this we ſhall 
(1) Mechanical account of poiſons, Eſſay iii. 
See alſo what Aretæus ſays on this head: De 


curat. acutor. Lib. 1. 
O0 2 com- 
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compaſs, if we turn it upon objecte, 
which excite different motions in it. 
Thus in imaginary fears of long 
duration, it is ſometimes beneficial 
to affright the patient with real 
dangers. But theſe real terrors 
muſt in their own nature be quite 
unlike their falſe or imaginary ones, 
in order to cauſe a different agita- 
tion in the mind. For the mind 
cannot be abſolutely at reſt, though 
it may be free from care and anxi- 
ety: and a change of idea's may be 
deemed a recreation and relaxation 
from ſtudies : juſt as the muſcles of 

the limbs, when tired with any one 
ſort of labour, are refreſhed by 
putting them on different actions. 


Bopil v exerciſe is never to be 
neglected. Walking, riding, play- 
ing at ball, bowls, and other ſuch 
ſports; ſwimming, and travelling by 
2 and fea, are of great uſe: for 


by 


> 
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by by theſe the conſtitution of body i is 
ſtrengthened, and the mind re- 
ſumes its rational faculties by the 
_ conſtant exchange of objects. 


To what has been hitherto aid 
I ſhall ſubjoin one animadverſion 
more: that anodynes to procure 
ſleep are very ſeldom proper in this 
diſeaſe. But yet in ſome caſes, as 
in great terrors of mind, or when 
the patient, through ſolicitude amd 
ſadneſs, is much fatigued with con- 
ſtant watching, it may not be amiſs 
to make trial of them ; but we are 
not to perſiſt long in their uſe : 
for it often happens, even when 
they procure ſleep, that when the 
patient awakes, his head is filled 
with more terrifying idea's than 
before. 


I cloſe this chapter with ob- 
ſerving, that there is no diſeaſe, in 
which the danger of a relapſe is 

Zreater: 


greater : wherefore = thing 
that has been hitherto propoſed 
for the cure, whether relating to 
medicines, diet, or manner of liy- 
ing, ought to be repeated for a 
conſiderable time at due intervals, 
even after the patient has reco- 
vered. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER iu. 
Of the | guinſy. 


'EDICAL authors have care- 
fully treated of ſeveral forts 
of quinſies; but there are three 
ſorts, the moſt acute and fatal of 
all, the nature of which they have 


not explained with ſufficient accu- 


racy. Of theſe the firſt may be 
called the wazeryguinſy, the ſecond 
a gangrene of the tonfils, and the 
third a rangulation of rhe fauces. 


In the firſt ſort the glands of 
the mouth, palate, and neighbour- 
ing parts are diſtended and ſwoln. 
In the ſecond an inflammation 
without a perfect ſuppuration ſeizes 
the ** ; which ſwell and grow 

hard; 
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hard; a gangrene ſoon enſues, 
which, if not very ſpeedily relieved, 
is fatal. Tn the third, all the 
nerves are convulſed, and the pa- 
tient drops down dead ſuddenly, 
Of this third fort I have ſeen one 
inſtance, in which though a large 
quantity of blood was drawn twice 
in {ix hours time, yet that evacua- 
tion was of no avail. Upon diſ- 
ſection there was not even the leaſt 
appearance of ſwelling or inflamma- 
tion in the glands or muſcles of the 
mouth and throat ; but the blood- 
veſſels were turgid every where with 
- thick blood. This diſeaſe, how- 
ever rare, is deſcribed by Hippo- 
crates. Of quinſies, ſays he, thoſe 
are the worſt, and ſoonef} fatal, 
which ſbew nothing remarkable ei- 
ther in the fauces or neck ; and yet 
bring on very much pain and diffi- 
culty of breathing (1). Theſe ſorts 
(1) Prognoſtic. Ow? 
are 
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are all very dangerous, and requ 
ſome difference in the treatment. 


1 remember, that the watery 
guinſy reigned ſome years ago like 
an epidemic fever in Wales, eſpe- 
cially in places near the ſea, and 
carried off a great number of peo- - 
ple in two or three days from their 
ſeizure, Whereupon being con- 
ſulted by a phyftcian reſiding there, 
I wrote him this advice; to bleed 
plentifully as ſoon as poſſible, and 
empty the firſt paſſages by a clyſter, 
or, if praQticable, by a gentle 
purge; and then to apply bliſters 
under the chin, and on the ſides of 
the neck: and if this courſe did not 
ſucceed, to ſcarify the palate pretty 
deeply about the uu⁰iu and ſublin- 
gual veins; in order to gie vent to 
the matter of the diſeaſe. In the 
mean time, to carry off the fever, I 
recommended a powder made = 
| I of 
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of equal parts of the compound 
powder of contrayerva, and very 
pure nitre. And this method ſaved 


very many lives. | 


Ix the gangrene of the tonſils, 
after bleeding and clyſters, the only 
remedy is, to make three or four 
pretty deep inciſions in theſe glands, 
which are to be dreſſed with Honey 
of roſes mixed with a ſmall quantity 
of Egyptian honey : and at the ſame 
time the mouth and throat are to 
be gargled with a decoction of 4ar- 
ley and figs. But it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that all this is to be done in 
the begining of the diſeaſe: for in 
two or three days the gangrene 
ſpreads to the gullet, and is mortal. 
I have ſeen ſome patients ſaved by 
this method, and others die, in 
whoſe caſes it was either negleQed, 
or applied too late: while the at- 
tendling phyſicians were of opinion, 

1 
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becauſe the fever ſeemed abated, 
that all was ſafe, and the patient 
out of danger; whereas they ought 
to have conſidered, that his flutter- 
ing pulſe, great inquietude, and 
cold ſweats fucceeding each other, 
were forerunners of ſpeedy death. 


TH1s diſeaſe chiefly ſeizes. chil- 
dren ; and Aretzus (1) has, in his 
uſual manner, given an accurate 
deſcription of it ; which Severinus 
(2) has illoſtrated with a learned 
comment, calling it the peſtilential 

 quinſy of children, and commend- 
ing the method of cure above de- 
ſcribed : as the Latin Hippocrates 
(3) had done long before him. 


(1) De cauſis et ff Enis morborum acutorum, 
Lib. 1. Cap. g. 

(2) Diatriba de peſtilente ac prefocante pueros 
abſceſſu, annexed to his book, De recondita ab- 


ſeeſuum natura. Francfurt, 1643, 
( 3 ) Celſus, Lib. vi. Cap. 10, 
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Tu x ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
which I have called the third per- 
nicious ſpecies of quinſies, if it can 
be foreſeen, ought to be prevented 
by evacuations of all kinds; I mean 
by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, 
iſſues, and diuretics. And it will 
be of ſervice to practice abſtinence, 
that is, moderation in eating and 
drinking. : 


CHAPTER V. 
Of the diſeaſes of the- breaſt. 
of the aſthma. 


Drriculrr of breathing 
ariſes from many and. very 
different cauſes. For whatſoever | 

occafions the ambient air to enter 

the longs with leſs freedom than 
uſual, brings on this diſeaſe. Now 
for performing reſpiration, firſt the 
thorax maſt be dilated ; which is 
effected by the actions of the dia- 
phragm, and intercoſtal and abdo- 
minal muſcles. Next, the air muſt be 
received into the aſpera arteria; 
and therefore y henſoever this due 
cr its ramifications are obſtructed, 
eder by a tumor, or by viſcid 
humors, 
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humors, a difficulty of breathing 
muſt enſue. Then, the air itſelf 
comes in for a partial cauſe; for if 
it be much heavier or lighter than 
uſual, it does not diſtend the veſi- 
cles of the lungs with ſufficient 
force. Likewiſe the tenderneſs of 
the very lungs ſometimes occaſions 
this diſtemper. For I have known 
ſome perſons, who breathed well 
enough in the thick airof the town ; 
but upon going into the country, 
the clear air, which is beneficial to 
moſt aſthmatic patients, threw them 
into a very great difficulty of breath. 
Infine, the difficult paſſage of the 
blood through the lungs may be 
reckoned among the impediments 
of reſpiration. Now it is manifeſt 
that = happen ſeveral ways; 
that is, through ſome defect in the 
heart, or in the blood itſelf. 
When the heart is weak, it does 
not ſufficiently drive the blood for- 


ward: 
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ward: and if the blood chance to 
be too thick, it is not ſo eaſily 
moved ; and in ſome meaſure ſtag- 
nating in its veſſels, diſturbs and 
deten the office of the air. We 
could enumerate ſeveral other cauſes 
of this diſeaſe, but theſe are prin- 
cipal ones ; ad they are more or 
leſs fatal according to their greater 
or leſſer combinations. 


As this diſtemper is owing to 
different cauſes, ſo it requires dif- 
ferent methods of cure. However 
in every ſpecies of it, blood-letting 
is uſeful, unleſs theve be ſome par- 
ticular contractndication. But that 
alone will not ſuffice: vomits too, 
and thoſe often repeated, are very 
proper, if the lungs or ſtomach be 
loaded with tough phlegm. The 
body muſt be kept open, but by 
no means with violent cathartics: 
tor the moſt part pils made up of 


equal 
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equal parts of Naufus a pils and, gu 


ammoniuc, and given every night, 
will anſwer that end. The patient 
is to be forbid the uſe of all flatu- 
lent food and drink; and to be 
ordered to uſe exerciſe till he is al- 
moſt tired, and frictions, of the 
lower parts eſpecially, both” by 
himſelf and others, till he is pro 


near ſweating. 


I Tmithe fits, the hroach is to be 
W AS * as poſſible. In the 
cafe of viſcid and tough humors, 
this is effected by a mixture of π¹ 
mel of fquils and imple cinnamon 
xater:;' or garlick either raw or 
preforved. But if the fault lie in 
the nervous juice, all the ſtrong- 
ſmelling gums are proper, eſpeci- 
ally the mill of gum ammoniac. 
But 'it onght to be remembered, 
that anodynes, which are poiſons 
in — caſe, are very ſer- 


viceable 
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viceable in this, if joined with vola- 
tile ſalts or ſpirits « but of all this 
tribe I know no better medicine 


than the paregoric elixir. 


Now, as ſome conſtitutions, 


through ſome defect of the ſolids 


or fluids, are apt to relapſe into this 
diſeaſe upon every occaſion; it is 
proper to give directions how to 
prevent it. Wherefore regard is 
to be had here, both to the conſti- 
tution of the patient, and the nature 
of the diſeaſe. If he be of a hot 


conſtitution, coolers and acids, of 


the milder ſort, are indicated; the 
beſt of which are vinegar ad the 
oxymels : but if it be cold, ſome 
warm medicines are ſerviceable ; 
ſuch as the roots of elecampane and 
Szedoary, ſagapenum, myrrh, and 
the like. In both caſes it is proper 
to give a vomit now and then; and 


to er the body open with gentle 
2 


cathar- 
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cathartics, as Glauber's ſalt. Water 
with a little wine is the moſt con- 
venient drink. 


Bur whereas 905 kind of this 

diſeaſe is attended with more or 
leſs of efferveſcence in the blood, 
the beſt way to obviate this ſymp- 
tom 1s to give the bark, eſpecially 
about the uſual time * the return 
of the paroxyſm. - And I have 
known ſome inſtances, where it has 
done vaſt ſervice, mixed with cin- 
nabar of antimony. 


 LasrTLy I muſt dk omit, that 
iſſues above the ſhoulder:blifies are 
good in all aſthmatic caſes; and 
it is very probable, that their Nen 
in this and ſome other diſtempers 
lies, not only in giving vent to the 
humors, but likewiſe in leſſening 
the over - great tenſion of the 

nerves. 


Yer. 
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Vr all theſe things are to be 
managed with caution. From the. 
too frequent uſe of blood-letting .\ 

a dropſy is to be apprehended. 
Drinking too much water is hurtful 
to old folks. Violent exerciſe cau- 
ſes ſhortneſs of breath: and ſo does 
the over-free uſe of acids by con- 
ſtringing the nervous fibres. 80 
neceſſary 1s moderation even in 
medicine. 

Bur for this fa other dileaſes 
of the breaſt I refer the reader to 
Bellini, De morbis capitis, Pec- 
tor is, &c. 
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s the heart, the primary in- 
ſtrument of all animal moti- 
ons, and in ſome meaſure the foun- 
tain of life, is a muſcle, or rather 
a collection of ſeveral muſcles; it 
is liable to the ſame indiſpoſitions 
with the other muſcles of the 
body. THEN 


Bur the diſorder, with which 
it is moſt frequently ſeized, is a 
palpitation, whereby its motion 1s 
interrupted for ſome little ſpace of 
time. This proceeds from very 
different caufes, For ſometimes its 
fibres becoming paralytic do not 
drive the blood with ſufficient force. 

IS At 
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At other times a polypus, formed in 
its ventricles or auricles, obſtructs 
its action. Again when the blood 
is too thick and too much in quan- 
tity, it is with difficulty thrown 
into the blood-veſſels. Likewiſe 
the motion of this muſcle may be 
impeded by an over-great quantity 
ol water in the pericardium; though 
this indeed be a rare caſe. Stony 
concretions alſo put it out of order. 
And it ſometimes happens, eſpeci- 
ally in aged perſons, that the ten- 
dons in the orifices of the ducts 
have acquired the hardneſs of bone; 
whereby theirelaſticityis deſtroyed, 
and too great a reſiſtance is made 
againſt the propulſive motion. Nor 
is it to be omitted, that the want of 
a proper quantity of blood may oc- 
caſion this diſeaſe. For when this 
is the caſe, the animal ſpirits are 
ſecreted too ſparingly | in the brain: 

whence 
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whence the contraction of the heart 
is hindered, and there is an inter- 
miſſion in the pulſe. _ 

Bur it is to be obſerved, that 
this diſeaſe is generally a corivul- 
fion ; and as in this ſtate the heart 
1s not able to throw out a due quan- 
tity of blood at one contraction, it 
repeats its effort: a remarkable in- 
ſtance of what I ſaid in the Intro- 
duction, that even thoſe motions, 
which are called involuntary, are 
. governed : and altered by our mind. 


Anp let me add by way of 
prognoſtic, that this diſorder, when 
it riſes to a high degree, and fre- 
quently returns, generally ends in 
a /yncope, or fatal weakneſs, which 
authors believe to be another diſcaſe 
of the heart. 

Now the method of cure is to 
be varied according to the nature 


of 
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of each of theſe various caſes. But 
this may hold good i in general, that 
unleſs the patient be very weak, 
blood may be drawn; whereby the 
heart may be eaſed af part of the 
load of blood, which it is: too feeble 
to throw into the arteries. And 
indeed TI have often obſerved, that 
not only the palpitation of the 
heart, but even a Hyncope, ariſes 
from 3 and thus this ſudden 
fainting frequently ſucceeds the 
ſuppreſſion of any cuſtomary diſ- 
charge of blood, for example, from 
the noſe or bemorrtioidal veſlels : 
whence it follows that blood- letting 
muſt be very ſerviceable for pre- 
venting this evil. But it will hardly 
bear any other evacuations. The 
paralytic weakneſs of the fibres re- 
_ quires the medicines directed in the 

chapter of the palſy. Thick blood, 


which engenders a polyps, is cor- 
rected 


x20 | Of the diſeaſes of the heart, | 


reed by attenuating medicines, as 
volatile ſalts and fœtid gums. And 
bliſters are very proper to ſtimulate 
and rouſe the patient, eſpecially in 
caſe of fainting attended with 
ſleepineſs. 


CH AP- 


CHAPTER, vn. 


of rhe 45 eaſes of the Jonach 


and inteſtines. 


N the diſeaſes of the ſtomach 

and inteſtines I have ſome 
things to propoſe, relating not only 
to what is to be done, but likewiſe 
to what is to be avaided. And 
firſt, although it be ſometimes ex- 
tremely neceſſary to evacuate by 
vomit the viſeid phlegm, 5 
loads the ſtomach; yet by too fre- 
quent vomits to inyert that natural 
motion, by which the aliments are 
carried downward, is giving great 
diſturbance and impediment to the 
concoction of food. 


IN Fus loNs of the bitter lake 


whet the appetite, and often help 
digeſ- 
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over- heat the muſcular fibres. Upon 
which account it is frequently more 
acids, eſpecially Mynfich?'s elixir 


| while the phlegm in the Romach 


and that certainly requires the bra- 


it may not prove a criſis of the diſ- 


neſs alone, it will be generally ſuf- 


digeſtion; but there is reaſon to 
fear that a long uſe of them may 


convenient to brace them with ſome 


of vitriol ; under this caution how- - 
ever, that they are not to be given, 


is tough. For a very common diſ- 
order of the ſtomach is relaxation ; 


cing of its fibres. 


8 E CTION J. 
Of a looſeneſs. 


A lofanels 18 laſily ſtopped. 3 
ſpeak of that ſort, which is without 
a fever: for 8 it comes on a 
fever, we are to conſider, whether 


eaſe. But when the caſe is a looſe- 


ficient, 


ficient, after a vomit or two with 
7pecacoanha wine, to purge with | 
ſome doſes of rhubarb; and then 
to ſtrengthen the inteſtines with 
aromatics and chalk or french bole. . 


The bloody flux. 


Bur the caſe is attended with 
greater difficulty, when the looſe- 
nefs is accompanied with a bloody 
flux or ſevere gripes. For then 
the inteſtines are commonly ulce- 
rated, and diſcharge blood; which 

comes away fometimes with liquid 
excrements, ſometimes with ſlime 
accompanied with fleſhy particles. 
The patient is teized with frequent 
irritations to ſtool, and a pain in 
the anus; he diſcharges but little 
at a time, and his pain is encreaſed 
by every ſtool : and as this diſeaſe 
ariſes from an inflammation, there 
is always ſune degree of fever 
with it. 2 15 


R 2 WIERE- 
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WukRFETORE, to come to the 
cure, the firſt thing to be done is 
fo draw blood. Then a vomit is 
to be given; for which ipecaconunha 
wine is very proper, and to be re- 
peated two or three times more, 


every third or fourth day. 


Duxins this courſe, and after- 
ward, medicines, proper for ſtop- 

ing the flux and healing the ulce- 
rated membranes, are to be admi- 
niſtered. And af this ſort 1 know 
none better than the following 
bolus compoſed of the cordial con- 
feftion, and French bole, each one 
ſcruple, Thebaic extract one grain; 
given three times a day. 


AND it will be of ſervice to in- 
ject elyſters, either of fat broth 
with the addition of Venice treacle 
or electary of ſcordium; or of the 
white decoction and flarch; or, in 
place of ws laſt, of the chalk julep, 


with 


with two or three grains of the 
Thebaic extrat?, when occafion re- 
quires it. . 


LASTILTI recommend: as an ho 
ful remark, that this courſe is ſome- 
times rendered ineffectual by a bad 
habit of body. In ſuch caſes, to 
the foregoing method it will be 
proper to add medicines, which 
correct the humors; and indeed 
ſome doſes of rhabork, with a ſmall 
proportion of dulcified mercury 
fublimate, commonly called calomel, 
2 prove vey conducive to that 
en 


Bein te theſe Si a vo- 
mica, or internal ſuppuration, 18 
ſometimes formed in the ſtomach. 
This indeed ſeldom happens, but 
yet I have obſerved it more than 
once; when the patient vomited 

up a mixture of blood and purulent 
matter in large quantities. The 
N caſe 
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caſe is terrifying indeed, but yet 
generally ſpeaking it is not attended 
with any great danger; and it is 
cured by medicines which heal the 
ulcered membranes, eſpecially by 
__—_— s Yer 


18 E C TION IL 
Of the iliac paſſion. 


Tris diſeaſe, by the Greeks 
named dh, 400 by Celſus ( (1) the 
diſeaſe of the ſmaller gut, is very 
acute. It is a violent inflamma- 
tion of the inteſtine, which, unleſs 
ſpeedy r relief be given, ſoon termi- 
nates in a gangrene, and death. 


WHEREFORE blood muſt be 
plentifully drawn with great ex- 
pedition, not once anly, but twice, 
and generally thrice. Then the 
al is to be moved. But this 1 is 


(70 Zi. Iv. cap. 12. 
very, 
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very difficult to be done, becauſe 
acrid cathartics cauſe too great an 
irritation, and are thrown up by 
yomit. Therefore it is to be at- 
tempted by ſtimulating clyſters and 
gentle cathartics ; which are moſt 
likely to give mutual aſſiſtance to 
each others operation. Anodynes 
too are neceſſary, but mixt with 
the purging medicines. Thus a 
very proper medicine will be a ſeru- 
ple of the cathartic ertract, with 
one grain of the Thebaic extrad ; 
and ſome hours after, two ſpoon- 
fuls of infuſion of ſona;' with the 
addition of a fourth part of the 
tincture of ſena, to be taken either 
every hour, or every two hours, 
until the patient has had a ſufficient 
number of ſtools. | 


Ir this courſe prove ineffectual, 
it will be right to order quickfitoer 
to be ſwallowed down; which has 
2 twos- 
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a twofold uſe in this caſe: to wit, 
by its ponderoſity that of reſtoring 
the natural motion of the inteſtines, 
which is inverted ; and by its ſlip- 
perineſs that of ſoftening and dri- 
ving downward the excrements 
which ſtop the paſſage. Upon 
theſe accounts it is to be given in 
large quantities, to a pound weight 
at leaſt; and generally requires to 
be repeated. Nor ought the phy- 
ſieian to uſe any long delay in try- 
ing this experiment, for fear of an 
actual mortification of the inflamed 
parts; whereby the coats of the in- 

teſtinewould be deſtroyed, and the 

quickſilver run into the cavity of 
the abdomen. 6 nh 


Ix FIN E fomentations are of ſome 
ſervice, particularly warm flannels 
ſoaked in /prrit of wine; or, what 
Sydenham preſeribes, a live Popry 
ERS 7 5 17 77: 
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Bela conſtantly on the bare belly (1). 
But an immerſion up to the breaſt 
in the warm bath is far more bene- 
ficial. And if the pain is not yet 
diſcuſſed, it will be proper to apply 
cupping glaſſes, with flight ſcarifi- 
cations, about the navel. 


Tux fame method of cure is to 
be obſerved in that ſevere diſeaſe, 
by the French called colica Picto- 
num, and by our people in the 
American iſlands, where it is very 5 
rife, the dry Belly ach. For it is 
2 pain attended with fever and in- 
flammat ion, and a moſt troubleſome 
coſtiveneſs. 


SECTION III. 
Of worms. 


TAE belly ; is frequently the ſeat 
of worms: and they are of three 


(1) See his works, Lond, 1705. P. 4T. 
SF ſorts, 
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ſorts, the round /moerh ſort, the 

aſcarides, and the flat. or fronred | 
worms : children are chiefly trou- 
bled with the firſt and ſecond; and 

adults with the third and worſt ſort. 
Theſe have been all treated of by 
many medical writers. But the 
learned Daniel Le Clerc has given 
the moſt accurate deſcription of 
the flat worm illuſtrated with fi- 
gures (1). And as he has refuted the 
erroneous) opinions cf ſome phyſi- 
cians concerning this creature, which 
ſeems to be an animal of a ſingular 
nature; I have borrowed from him 
the following remarks. Firſt it 
manifeſtly appears, that this is not 
a ſingle worm, but a chain of many 
leſſer worms, of that kind, which 
are called curarbitine, linked to- 
| gether in a continued ſeries. Se- 
condly theſe latter are ſometimes 


(1) Hh ftoria naturalis et medica laterum lum- 
bricorum, Geneve, 1 Fs. 
found , 
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found, of a finger's breadth, lying 
ſingle and ſeparate in the inteſtines, 
and are ſo diſcharged by the anus. 
Laſtly the whole worm formed of 
the concatenation of theſe has but 
one head, which is pretty ſharp- 
pointed, ſomewhat reſembling a 
beak; which it fixes into the coats 
of de inteſtines, and ſticking there 
ve; faſt, ſucks the chyle for its 


nouriſhment. 


To theſe obſervations of Le Clerc 
Tadd ſome few from my own prac- 
tice : for I have ſeen and cured this 
diſeaſe more than once. And 
indeed it 1s a truth equally ſtrange 
and diſagreeable, that though the 
medicines have deſtroyed and 
brought away ſeveral of the ſmall 
worms, which are the component 
parts of the great one; yet others 
daily breed in the body, and join 
themſelves to the reſt, in order ta 
8 2 1 
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repair the breach, until the head is 
expelled ; and then at length * f 
whole animal is diſcharged with it 
by the anus, and is frequently ſe- 
veral feet long. But it is not at 
all ſurprizing, that that ſharp beak 
above-mentioned ſhould cauſe pain; 
and that the perſon, who entertains 
this devouring gueſt, and is under 
a neceſſity of ſupplying its daily 
food, ſhould waſte in his fleſh, and 


even run into a A 


' WHEREFORE theſe pernicious 
broods of worms are to be deſt royed 
by all poſſible means: and this is 
eaſily done with regard to the 
ſmooth round ſort, and the a/ca- 
rides. Quiclſlver in every form 
is deſtructive of them; and there- 
fore it will be very proper to order 
2 purge of rhubarb with a ſmall 
proportion of dulcified 7 mercury ſub- 
limate, which is to be repeated at 


due 
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due intervals: and in the interme- 
diate days to give æthiops mineral 
morning and evening. Moreover 
it will be of ſervice to drink ſpring 
water, in which quickſilver has been 
hoiled:; - and even ſea water alone. 


Infine oil +6 hs by the « anus does 


gout 


Bur the flat worm ao a 
peculiar treatment: and after many 
years experience I recommend the 
following medicine as very effica- 
cious in this caſe. 


Tak E flings of tin, and red 
coral, of each an equal 
quantity: pound them to- 
gether into a very fine 
powder: of which one 
drachm, made into a bolus 
with conſerve of the tops of 
ſea-wormwood, is to be ta- 
ken twice a day. 


IN- 


cap, 21 & 22. 
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_ InFinE the ſame medicines, 
which have deſtroyed and e 


the bowels of chele inteſtine ene- 


mies, are to be repeated from time 
to time, to prevent their return. 


THERE is another worm, which 
deſerves to be taken notice of in 
this place, as being very different 
from thoſe above deſcribed, both 
with regard to its ſeat, whi & is not 
in the inteſtines, but in the limbs, 
and to the aide of its nature. 
I mean that; which the Arabia 
have ed vena medinenfis, the 


Greeks dpa cbyxlov, and the Latin, 


dracunculus. Avicen is the firit 
author, who deſcribed this wortn, 
and to his deſcription he has ſub⸗ 
Joined the cure( 1). His Arabic text 
Was rendered into Latin by Gror- 
ius Hieronymus Velſcbius, and 


(1) Lib. iv. Canon. ſect. iii. trad. ii. 


illuſ- 
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illuſtrated with an ample comment 
full of various erudition (1). I 
ſhall give in few words the ſub- 
ſtance of what occurs in Avicen. 
He ſays that this diſeaſe makes its 
firſt appearance by a pimple, which 
riſes on ſome of the limbs of the body, 
and in courſe of the ſwells into a 
bliſter : then it breaks,- and there 
| iſſues ſomewhat of a Hackift red 
color, which continues to come 
forth inceſſantly: ſometimes it has 
a vermicutar motion under the skin, 
as if it were a real worm. Galen 
calls this evil an lcer, which has a 
nerve brought into ut from ſome 
neighbouring part (2). 


Bur in truth, this difeals, fre- 
quent in Atbiopia, Africa and 
India, is a real worm. And in 
particular it is an aquatic inſect, 


(1) Publiſhed at Augsbourg, 16 74. 4to. 
@ Defingg. medic. ER 
With 
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with à ſharp head and lender 

body, which works itſelf into ſome 
of the limbs, the legs eſpecially, of 
perſons, while they are bathing or 
_ otherwiſe remaining in water. It 
I then very ſmall ; but by feeding 
on the membranes of the muſcles it 
grows larger in all dimenſions; till 
at length it gnaws the skin, and 
faiſes a ſwelling and inflammation, 
which fuppurates ; and then the 
creature puts forth its head, and is 
* often found to be two or three feet 
| long, and ſometimes longer. 


THE cure. propoſed by Avicen 
conſiſts both of internal medicines, 
and of external helps. For he ad- 
viſes the patient 10 zake à drachm 
of aloes three days ſucceſſively. But 
| if the worm withſtands this medi- 
cine, and has actually begun to come 
forth; ſome thing” hold be pro- 
vided, to which it may be faſtened, 
8 and 
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and on which it is to be rolled gently 
and gradually, that it may all come 

out without breaking. The beſt 
thing for this purpoſe is a flick of 
lead, on which it is to be rolled; 
and it ought to be of a proper weight 
for pulling : then let it be drawn 
out gently, for fear of breaking, &c. 
I have formerly ſeen in Sr. Thomas's 

hoſpital one inſtance of this caſe 

in a failor lately retarned from 

Africa. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


V the drophy.. 


| WE RE are three ſpecies of 
dropſy mentioned by phyfi- 
cians both ancient and modern ; the 
leucophlegmatia or angſarca, the 
tympany, and the aſcites. An ex- 
ceſs of ſeroſities is common to them 
all; which being collected form a 
ſwelling; ; either all over the body, 
as in the Jeucophlegmatia ; or in 
the belly, which is foretimes' ſo 
bloated, that a ſound is frequently 
heard proceeding from the wind 
incloſed, as in the zympany; in 
which raſe there is alſo. generally 
found ſome ſhare of water, made 
20>" by the condenſation of the 


conhned vapor: at other times the 
belly 
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belly 1s s fo filled, that the fluQuation 
of the water may be eaſily perceiv- 
ed, either upon moving the body, 
or patting the part with the hand, 
as in the aſcites. 


Tut ſeat of the Nasen | 
is in that membrane, Which modern 
anatomiſts call the adipoſe, or ra- 
ther the reticular or cellular mem- 
brane, and which lies between all 
the membranes of the 0 and 
the muſcles. | 


TAE yen is of more ſorts 
4 one. Sometimes the confined 
vapor bloats up the abdomen, which 
gives a hollow ſound upon being 
ſtruck. And that vapor is an ex- 
halat ion from ſome mortified viſcws; 
and therefore when let out, it is 
always extremely fœtid. This is a 
rare caſe, and yet I have ſeen one 
remarkable inſtance of it in &. Tho- 
mas's ' hoſpital. It was in an old 
.* 1 2 1 


* 
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man, whoſe belly ſwelled to that 
degree of tightneſs, that it ſounded 
like a drum upon being ſtruck; nor 
could a paſſage be procured down- 
ward either for excrement or wind, 
though the moſt. powerful cathar- 
tics had been given. Upon open- 
ing the abdomen after death, there 
flew ont with noife ſuch an | excel. 
ſively ſtinking vapor, that the ſur- 
geon cried out, he was poiſoned. 
We ſoon ſound the ſource of this 
ſtench to be the colon, which, was 
inflamed and mortified, and adhe- 
red to the ſtomach mortified like- 
wiſe. But yet it ſometimes hap- 

pens without any putrefaction, that 
an elaſtic air engendered in the 25 
domen, and not finding any vent, 
puſhes forward and bloats up the 
integuments by its expanfive force. 
And this is not pent up in the ca- 
vity of the belly, but in the very 


inteſtines; which it ſtretches to 
N ſuch 
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ſuch a pitch, as to deſtroy their 
contractile power; and then their 

capacity is ſometimes widened to an 
1 immenſe degree (1). an 


Tur aſcites, or third ſoecies of 
dropſy, is formed three different 
ways. For ſometimes the water is 
extravaſated between the tendons 
of the tranſverſal muſcles of the 
abdomen and the peritonaeum, and 
by ſeparating them forms a tu- 
mor (2); at other times the ſeroſi- 
ties getting in between the two 
laminæ of the peritonæum (for this 
membrane is double) forces them 
aſunder, and forms to itſelf a large 
receptacle: but moſt commonly the 
water is collected and ſtagnates in 
the wide cavity of the abdomen it- 
ſelf. And upon diſſection I have 

(1) See Memoires de Þ Academie Royal? + Sci- 
ences, for the year 1713. pag. 235- and Phile- 


fophical Tranſattions, No. 414 
02 See Cheſelden” « Anatomy, Book in. p. 2 


ſome- 
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ſometimes obſerved. this water to be 
very clear, with many little tran(- 
parent ſtrings , compoſed of {lender 
veſicles that ſeemed linked toge- 
ther, floating in it ; which were the 
coats of the barſted lymphatic veſ- 
ſels, whoſe valves ſeparated them 
into different Pieces, and Wen 


hydatids. 


Bur there is no ſpecies es of droply 
worſe than that 1 the ovaries in 
women. For theſs organs firſt 
grow ſcirrhous, then they are in- 
flamed, and at length gangrened; 
they "URI ſwell to a vaſt ſize, 
being gradually ſtretched by. the 
Juices iſſuing out of 1 their burſted 
lymphatics, which are very nume- 
TOUS. Hence Fay Sake is HE 
ſeldom cured. 5 


Tnxs E are hs * ways 2 
8 collections of water in the 
a and. I have ſeen inſtances 
3 5 of 
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of them all more than once: but 
the following caſe, which fell under 
my notice, while I was phyſician to 
the hoſpital, is very uncommon. 
A widow of forty two years of age, 
who never had a child, complained 
of pains in her back, and difficulty 
of making water, for about twelve 
months : after which time ſhe per- 
ceived her belly to ſwell, and there 
ſoon appeared manifeſt Gens of an 
aſcites : wherefore ſhe was tapped 
three different times ; but the wa- 
ters ſoon collected again after each 
tapping, and ſhe died in a fort- 
night or three weeks after the laſt 
puncture. Upon opening the bo- 
dy, there iſſued firſt from a cavity, 
formed by the ſeparation of the 
tendons of the tranſverſal muſcles 
from the perironeum, a great quan- 
tity of water, in which floated 
many large entire hydatids. And 
afterward, upon cutting the peri- 
toncum, 
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tonæum, ſeven or eight pints of a 
thickiſh and viſcid humor were ta- 

ken out, mixed with many cor- 
rupted glands. We wondered that 
none of the inteſtines appeared, 
which we ſought in vain, until, 
cutting through a membrane as 
thick as leather, we at length found 
the ſtomach with all the inteſtines 
and omentum collected into a nar- 
row compaſs, and as it were lying 
hid there. The membrane imme- 
diately incloſing them was the in- 
ner lamina of the peritonæum; 
whoſe outer part being, as I have 
already obſerved, almoſt as thick 
as leather, did fo far impoſe on us 
at firſt ſight, that we took it for 
the whole peritoneum. Thus the 
three ſpecies of aſcites above- men- 
tioned viſibly occurred together in 
this body, a curious, * and 
uſeful caſe. 


BESI DES 


/ . 
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B ESIDEs all theſe collections of 


water, other parts of the body are 


alſo liable to the ſame diſtemper, 


as for example the brain and teſti- 


cles. But water is no where at- 
tended with greater danger than 


when collected in the breaſt: and 


this ſpecies of dropſy moſt com- 
monly happens to thoſe, who abe 


long laboured under a difficult i Be 
ich 


breathing, that ſort eſpecially w 
ariſes from polypi inthe blood-veſſels; 


while the ſeroſities of the blood 
tranſude through the membrane of 
the lungs. I have ſeen ſeveral caſes 


of this kind, where there was from 
a pint to a quart of water collected, 
ſometimes in one fide of the breaſt 
only, ſometimes in both, and ſome- 
times alſo in the very mediaſtinum. 


| Now as this water encreaſes daily 


in quantity, by hindering the play 
of the lungs it at length ſtops reſpi- 


ration, and the patient dies ſud- 


U __  denly. 
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denly. Infine, in perſons who had 
been long ſubject to a palpitation 
of the heart, and ſhortneſs of 
breath, the pericardium itſelf has 
been found after death vaſtly di- 
ſtended with water. z 


Bur it is time to come to the 
cure of theſe dropſies. In the leu- 
cophlegmatia an inciſion ought to 
be made in the inſide of the leg, 
two fingers breadth above the an- 
kle, as far in as the cellular mem- 
brane, and no farther; in order to 
| ſerve as a drain for the water, which 
ſhould run for ſome days. And 
during this time let the th be fo- 
mented with a decoction of emolli- 
ent and warm herbs, with an addi- 
tion of camphorated, [pirit of wine 
which method 1 have often found 
to be of great ſervice not only in 
this ſpecies of dropſy, but even in 
the aſcites itſelf: nay in ſome caſes 

it 


* 
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it has proved an abſolute cure, by 
draining off an almoſt incredible 


quantity of water for many days to- 


gether. But care muſt be taken, 
not only in this particular inciſion, 


| bub in all others that are made in 


any part of the body for drawing 
off the waters, not to over-exhauſt 
the patient's ſtrength ; which is as 
much affected by this evacuation, 
as if the ſame quantity of blood 


were drawn. Wherefore the pa- - 


tient is to be ſupported by all poſ- 
ſible means, leſt what was intended 
for his cure may haſten his death : 
| Whereof I have ſeen two inſtances, 


one of which indeed happened by 


my own fault in not eſtimating the 


patient's ſtrength with ſufficient 
caution, and the other by the raſh- 
neſs of a ſurgeon. - And yet it is 
aſtoniſhing, how great a quantity 


of water, drawn off in this manner, 
hydropics ſometimes bear to loſe, 
GU 23. with 
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with eaſe i 1 As wal ap- 


pear by this ſingular caſe. 


A Gentlewoman , related to me, 


of near fifty years of age, and of a 


good ſtrong habit of body, was 
ſeized with an anaſarcal and aſcitical 
dropſy at the ſame time; whereby 
her belly ſwelled to ſuch an exceſ- 
five degree, that when ſhe hy in 
bed ſhe was quite oppreſſed by the 
weight, When her caſe was judged 
almoſt deſperate, I gave it as my 
opinion, that the only hopes, or 


rather chance remaining for her 


life, conſiſted in letting out the 


water by inciſions made in the 
ſmall of the leg. To this ſhe ob- 


ſtinately reſuſed to ſubmit, ſaying 


that ſhe was now gone a great way 


on her 1 Journey out of this miſerable 


life, and did not chooſe to go back. 


But at length ſhe was prevailed on 
by t. the i importunities of her friends; 
| and 


4 
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and a ſmall inciſion was made in 
each leg, in the manner above de- 
ſcribed : through which iſſued: a 
gallon of water at leaſt every day 
for ten days together. In the mean 
time regard was had to her ſtomach. 
and ſtrength. Warm fomentations 
were applied to the part; and ſhe 
took twice a day a draught of in- 
fuſion of bitter herbs in water, ſuch. 
as leaves of Roman wormword, leſſer 
centaury, gentian root, and leſſer 
cardamom. ſeeds, with an addition 
of chalybeate wine, And every. 
night ſhe drank the following 
draught, which I have frequently 
ordered in hydropic caſes, and found. 
it very efficacious in promoting 
urine. 


Take of oxymel of ſquils one. 
drachm and half; /-ple 
cinnamon water an ounce; 
compound ſpirit of laven- 


der, 


15 07 ah dee 


der, Hrup of orange peel, 


each one drachm, mix. 


E SHE mended daily, and in time 
ectly recovered her former ſtate 

of health. But ſhe was purged 
with proper .cathartics, as ſoon as 
her ſtrength would bear them. 
And indeed this .difeaſe requires 
pretty powerful cathartics, and a 
frequent repetition of them; the 
chief of which are elaterium, calo- 
mel and jalap. Wherefore theſe 
were given at proper intervals : 
and the other medicines above- 
mentioned were continued daily 
for a long time; eſpecially the diu- 
retic draught, "which ſhe never 
omitted for a whole year. After 
this courſe ſhe continued in good 
health for five years, at the end of 
which ſhe was ſeized with an acute 
diſeaſe, that carried her off, Upon 

5 the whole I make no doubt, but 
” at 
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that that deluge of waters flowed 


partly from the cellular membrane, 


partly from the ſack formed by te 


tendons of the abdominal muſcles 
and the peritoneum, or by the di- 


ſtenſion of the two lamine of the 


pert vonn. 


OxDER brings me e now to the 
tympany. And firſt, that ſpecies, 
which, as I- faid above, proceeds 
from a mortification of any of the 
bowels, is abſolutely incurable: but 
that which is occationed by air en- 
gendered and pent up in the very 
inteſtines, is to be treated with mo- 
derate cathartics frequently admi- 
niſtered, and carminatives, _ ex- 

el the wind, interpoſed; 
ther with diet of very eaſ 5 Ageftl 
on. Likewiſe bodily exerciſecughn 
not to be neglected; and it will be 
of uſe to throw up large clyſters of 


warm water; and alſo, what Cel/us 
HE 


= 
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adviſes, to make ulcers in ſeveral 
parts of the belly with a red-hot iron, 
and 15 them running a good 
While (1). But if this operation 
ſhould appear cruel, it will be pro- 
per to lay bliſters on the abdomen, 


and repeat them now and then- 


Tux aſcites is always a dreadful 
diſeaſe, whether its ſeat be on the 
outfide of the peritoneum, or within 
it, or infine in the cavity of the 
belly. Now it 1s extremely mate- 
rial in this caſe to conſider, what 
evacuations the patient is capable of 
bearing. For when he is weak, 
violent purging is very prejudicial; 

and the more the ſeroſites are 
drained out of the inteſtines, the 
greater quantity of them flows into 
the belly. As ſoon as the phyſician 
obſerves this to happen, he ought 
to deſiſt, and try to carry off bong 


00 Lib. ili. cap. 21. 
redun- 


redundant water by the urinary 
paſſages. But all diuretics, even 
ſach as are accounted the moſt pow- 
erful, are of uncertain effect in theſe 
caſes: for thoſe which anſwer in 
one patient, fail in another ; where- 
fore various ſorts are to be tried. 
Yet generally ſpeaking, thoſe, into 
which ſguils enter, are the moſt 
efficacious. Of theſe the chief are, 
either the draught with oxymel a- 
bove deſcribed, or the freſh root 
itſelf given in a ſmall quantity, as 
in the following bolus : 


| TaxE of the freſh root of 
[quils five or ſix grains; 
of compound powder of arum 
half a ſcruple ; ginger root 
five grains. Pound them 
together, and with ſyrup 
, orange peel make a bo- 
lus, to be taken every 
morning. 


x 
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Or infine vinegar of /quils, which 
will be leſs difagreeable to the 
ſtomach, and better adapted to the 
intention, if it be given in this 
manner: 


TAE E of lemon juice ſix 
drachms; of /alt of worm- 
wood half a drachm : mix, 
and add of fmple cinnamon 
water an ounce and half; 
ſyrup of orange peel one 
drachm; /pirituous water of 
pepper-mint half an ounce; 
vinegar of /quils a drachm, 
or a drachm and half: 
make a draught, to be ta- 

ken twice a day. 


An infuſion of Brom aſhes is alſo 
beneficially ordered by phyſicians 
upon account of its diuretic quality ; 4 

| . andifitbemixedwithalittle wine, 
1 it will often make a good common 
| drink for the patient. | 
| Uron 
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Upon this occaſion I cannot o- 
mit recording a very remarkable 
caſe of a lady of quality of my ac- 
quaintance. This lady, when a- 
bout fifty years of age, had a hard 
ſwelling in one fide of the abdomen, 
which without doubt was one of 
the ovaries grown to a very large” 
fize; and its lymphatics burſting 
ſpewed out, their contents, and 
gradually formed an ſcites. Pur- 
gatives and diuretics of all ſorts were 
tried in vain. She was tapped 
three times, and ſoon filled up a- 
gain. It happened at length, that 
a poor country woman came to ſee 
her, who obſerving her in great 
pain from the tenſion of her belly, 
eaſily perſwaded her to take, every 
day, night and morning, a ſpoon- 
ful of whole muftard /eed, and drink 
on it half a pint of a decoction of 

green broom tops. After three days 
taking this bitter potion in this 
| & 2 manner. 


r. 1p. 
manner, ſhe found herſelf vaſtly 
relieved; and her thirſt, which and 
very troubleſome, WAS entirely ap- 
peaſed. This nice ſometimes 
gave her ſtools for two or three days 
ſueceſſively, and ſhe made five or 
ſix pints of water at leaſt ever 
day. She continued this mY 
for halve months, and was cured 
without any return of the diſeaſe. 
Wherefore Hippocrates wiſely ad- 
viſes phyſicians, to enguire even of 
the lower claſs of people, if they 
know any thing uſeful _ the cure 
of at d. zſeaſes (1). 

IT will perhaps ſeem an uncom- 
mon, and even dangerous practice, 
to order narcotics in this diſeaſe. 
But yet they are ſometimes ſo uſeful, 
that they may be placed among di- 


uretics, For in caſe of great pain, 


- C0 Mo onkel wap 228 Soptev, JV Ti 
Foxes Evu@egor. Lib. Pracept, 


they 
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they often promote a diſcharge of 
urine; which effect they produce, 
in my opinion, purely by relaxing 
the fibres of the renal ducts, which 
are always conſtringed by pain: as 
will appear by the following re- 
markable caſe. 


A certain robuſt, ſober, tempe- 
rate man, of ene forty years of 
age, was afflicted with an a/cizes 

and zympany together. The diſeaſe 
Was owing to a violent blow, which 


he had received about Ar weeks 


before, in the right hypochndrium. 
The ſwelling of bis belly daily en- 
creaſed, with very ſevere pain, great 
thirſt, and thick high - coloured 
urine rendered in ſmall quantity. 
The moſt powerful diuretics, as 
Venice ſoap, Iixivial ſalts, balſam 
of Gilead, nitre, and the like, 
were preſcribed by another phyſi- 
cian of great experience and my- 


ſelf; 
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ſelf; but all in vain: and ſtrong 
cathartics made the diſeaſe gro- 
worſe. He was ordered to be tap- 
| ped, but his friends would not con- 
ſent. Wherefore as his pain was 
now become intolerable, and there 

were no hopes of his life, 1 I thought 
of anodynes, in order to procure 
him ſome eaſe at leaſt in his laſt 
moments. And accordingly I or- 
dered him the following night 
draught : 


Take of pepper-mint water 
one ounce; ſimple cinna- 
mom water half an ounce ; 
ſpirituous cinnamon water 
two drachms; Thebaic tinc- 
ture forty drops; ley of 

tartar half a nd; 
fyrup of mar ſh-mallows one 


Arachm; mix. 


Turis procured him moſt unex- 


| pected _ and ſome ſleep, to 
which 
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which he had been long a ſtranger; 
and he made that night, at differ- 
ent times, a quart of water at leaſt. 
This ſadden change ſurprizingly 
raiſed his ſpirits. And as the pa- 
tient found, that, while his eaſe 
from pain laſted, he had conſider- 
able diſcharges both by urine and 
ſtool ; but that he filled up again, 
when the effect of the anodyne was 
over; the ſame draught was ordered 
to be repeated every eight hours, 
and in a little time it was thought 
ſufficient to give it but twice a day. 
But whereas his appetite was dimi- 
niſhed by the conſtant uſe of this 
medicine, he took, once or twice 
a day, ſome ſpoonfuls of a chaly- 
beate bitter infuſion; without neg- 
lecting the paregoric 2 
whenever the pain returned. And 
this courſe was attended with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that to compleat the cure 
he was ordered 1 compoſed of 


 frorax 
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forax pils one part, Peruvian bark 
two parts, made up with Chio tur- 
pentine, to be taken twice a day; 


whereby he perfectly recovered. 


Dr. Yllis (1) has given a caſe, 
quite ſimilar to this, to which I re- 
fer the reader; as alſo to what the 
learned Son has publiſhed on the 
ſame ſubject (2). For the dropſy, 
to the cure of which by twenty 
bleedings he was an eye witneſs, as 
well as that above deſcribed, may 
juſtly be ſuſpected to be owing to 
the præternatural heat and inflam- 
mation of the abdominal v/cera. 


 Havinc hitherto treated of 

things proper to be taken in this 
diſeaſe, it may not be amiſs to ſay a 
word or two on a very different 
method of cure, which is, by ab- 
(x) See Pharmaceut. rational. Part. i. ſef. vii. 


cap. 1. oy | 
(2) Aphor. nov. ſect. v. aphor, 8 1. 


ſtain- 


| | 15 
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ſtaining from all kinds of drink for 
a long time: for even this method 
has had its abettors among the fa- 
| culty. But certainly it is very diffi- 
cult to be ſtrictly purſued, as the 
patient is generally ſubject to ex- 
ceſſive thirſt; which if he be de- 
barred from quenching, he ſuffers 
ſuch uneaſineſs, that poſſibly he 
may not think life worth purchaſing 
at ſo dear a rate. Nevertheleſs I 
| have known two perſons hors 
under a very ſevere aſcitical dropſy, 
who had reſolution and patience 
enough ſtrictly to practice this ſelf- 
denying method, and were both 
perfectly cured. And their way of 
aſſwaging their thirſt was, by waſh-- 
ing their mouth and throat with the 
Juice of ſour apples or lemons, and 
now and then ſwallowing A very 
ſmall quantity of it. 
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Bur if the belly cannot be 
drained of its load of water, either 
by inciſions made in the legs, As 
propoſed in the anaſarca, or by 
any of the other helps abovemen- 


tioned; there will be a neceflity = 


taking a ſhorter courſe of relieving 
the patient, I mean by tapping. 
For chi operation ſometimes pre- 
ſerves, but ſeldom kills: and al- 
ways conſiderably eaſes the pain 

occaſioned by the tenſion of the 
abdomen; beſides which it has this 
great uſe, that it affords time and 
opportunity for me pro- 
per medicines. 


I know that phyſicians are often 
averſe to this operation, grounded 
chiefly on the following reaſon. 
'Tis in vain, ſay they, to let out the 
water, ſince the injured internal 
parts furniſh a new ſupply of it: 


Moreover if it be let out by parts at 
diffe- 
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different times, the belly ſoon fills 
up again ; but it drawn off all 
at once, the patient dies immedi- 
ately. Now, moſt certain it 1s, 
that, when the bowels eine 
e paſt all hopes; that let- 
ting out the water by parts is of no 
ſervice, and drawing it all off at 
once was commonly pernicious. 
Wherefore in the year Mupccv, 
began to inveſtigate the cauſe of ſo 
great an evil, in order to guard a- 
gainſt it; and, if I am not miſta- 
ken, it is as follows. By the long 
diſtenſion of the abdomen from ths 
incloſed water the diaphragm is 
thruſt up too high; the muſcles of 
the belly are ſtretched, the blood 
flows with greater freedom through 
the upper blood-veſſels, than 
through the lower; and inge the 
water by its preſſure occaſions ſome 
new diſpoſition of the adjacent 
parts: whence upon letting out all 
1 2 the 
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'the water at once, the diaphragm 
immediately moves lower down, as 
in its natural ſtate it uſually does; 
the blood ruſhes with unuſual impe- 
tuoſity into the lower or deſcend- 
ing veſſels, and by the removal of 
the preſſure the fibres ſuddenly loſe 
the extenſion, which they had ac- 
quired, and the heat, which the 
incloſed water had given them : 
hence ariſes a ſwooning; which 
returning often, and with encreaſed 
violence, throws the patient into 
cold ſweats, and ſoon carries him 
off. Now the beſt way of prevent- 
ing this fatal conſequence ſeemed 
to be, to preſs the belly hard with 
both hands, from the upper part 
downward, while the water was fin- 
ing; and after it wasall come away, 
to ſwathe the belly tight with a 
bandage. 
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I reſolved to make the firſt trial 
of this method in the hoſpital ; and 
ſoon found a hydropic woman, who 
was a proper ſubject for my pur- 
poſe. Wherefore ſhe was tapped, 


and as ſoon as the water began to 


iſſue from the puncture, I carefully 
laid my bands above the navel, one 
on each ſide, and preſſed the belly 
downward; and made the ſurgeon 
do the ſame thing below that part. 
But this I obſerved, that if I took 
off my hands but for a ſingle 
moment, the patient immediately 
fainted away. When all the water 
was drawn off, a piece of flannel 
dipped in ſpirit of wine was laid on 
the abdomen, and then a bandage 
was rolled tight all over it. To 
our great joy, the experiment ſuc- 
ceeded according to our wiſhes. 
The patient made water plentifully, 
her appetite returned, ſhe foon 
gained ſtrength, and was perfectly 


cured 
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_ cured without a relapſe. Of ſuch 
conſequence it is, to have inveſti- 
gated the true cauſes of things. 


From that time, not only our 
own, but alſo foreign phyſicians 
have followed this method; and 
ſometimes indeed, as it frequently 
happens in new experiments, with 
too much boldneſs. For in caſes 
of diſeaſed livers, abſceſſes of the 
ſtomach, and bad habits of body, 
there is little or no reaſon to hope, 
that it will be attended with ſucceſs. 
Wherefore ſome precautions are al- 
ways neceſſary to be uſed before at- 
tempting it; the moſt material of 
which are laid down by thoſe inge- 
nious ſurgeons, Mr. Che/elden (1) 
and Mr. Sharp (2). 

(1) Anatomy of the human body, Book ili. 
chap. 10. 


(2) A treatiſe on the operations of ſurgery, 
chap. 13. n 


AFTER 
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Ar all I muſt confeſs, that, 
with what prudence ſoever the phy- 

ſician diſcharges his duty, the dropſy 
often returns. But that notwith- 
ſtanding, a high value ought to be 
ſet on this diſcovery, by means 
whereof I have known many lives 
not only prolonged for ſeveral years, 
but made tolerably eaſy, and ſome- 
times comfortable. Of which truth 
I could produce many examples, 
but ſhall content myſelf with the 
following one. 


A widow lady, whoſe opulent 
eſtate ſerved to render her virtues 
more conſpicuous, fell into an aſci- 
tes, in the fifty-firſt year of her 
age. For this ſhe was tapped ; but 
as ſhe ſoon filled up again, the 
operation was repeated once a 
month for the firſt year; and at 
each tapping, one with another, 
there were drawn off forty four 
pints 
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pints of water. The next year ſhe 
was likewiſe tapped every month, 
and the whole quantity being equal- 
ly divided made twelve pints each 
week. The third year the quan- 
tity of water began to diminith, ſo 
that there was but twenty-four pints 
for every month. And in the 
fourth and fifth years, and feven 
months of the ſixth, in which time 
ſhe underwent thirty tappings, each 
tapping amounted only to ſixteen 
pints. After the laſt time ſhe be- 
gan to grow weak and waſte away; 
and ſhe was ſeized with almoſt 
a conſtant difficulty of breathing, 
as we obſerve in a dropſy of the 
breaſt, attended with frequent faint- 
ings; whereas before, through the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe, in the 
intervals of tapping, ſhe was chear- 
ful in converſation, uſed exerciſe, 
and even diverted herſelf with dan- 
eing. But now life began to ſit 

| heavy 
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heavy upon her, and ſhe died at 
length a very eaſy death. Now it 
is very ſurprizing that a human 
body, in that ſpace of time, could 
furniſh ſuch a vaſt quantity of water, 
to wit, one thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty pints; and .it is my 
opinion that this water was firſt 
collected in the ovaries. Infine 
this good lady, for the information 
of poſterity, ordered by her will, 
that the following engliſh inſerip- 

tion ſhould be engraved on her 


monument. 


Here lies Dame Mary Pace, 
_Reli of Sir GREGORY Pact Baronet. 
She departed this life March iv. MDCcxxv11, 

In the Lv1 year of her age. 
In Lxv11 months ſhe was tapped Lxv1 times, 
L Had taken away cx, gallons of water, 
Without ever repining at her caſe, 
Qr ever fearing the operation. 


a” Ax 
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AND this monument -is now to 

be ſeen in Bunhil Fields. 
Eu ALL remarkable, but hap- 

pier in the event, is the cabs con- 


tained in the following account. A 


maiden gentlewoman of ſeventeen 
years of age obſerved, that her 
belly ſwelled gradually, and that 
ſhe made but little urine. She 
took various medicines, but. ſtill 


grew worſe fora whole year; when 
her abdomen was as much e e 


as if ſhe had been far gone with 
child. At this juncture ſhe mar- 
ried, in hopes that a husband would 
prove her beſt phyſician. But it 
happened quite otherwiſe; the 
dropſy went on encreaſing for three 
years, when it came to that highth, 
that there was reaſon to fear her 


belly would burſt. Her pain be- 


coming now intolerable, ſhe deſired 
me to order her t to be rapped by a 
ſurgeon 
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ſurgeon of the hoſpital, who was 
ſaid to have good ſacceſs in that 
operation; in order to give her 
ſome eaſe at leaſt, Whereupon, as 
Tdid not care to be thought to kill 
2 patient, whom FE could not cure, 
I told her, that it could not be 
done in ſo emaciated a body, with- 
out extreme danger. However the 
miſerable patient ſtill continuing to 
urge me with earneſt intreaties, 
not. to abandon her to conſtant tor- 
tures and a lingering death; I 
granted her requeſt: and at one 
tapping, managed in the manner 
above deſcribed, there were drawn. 
off ſixty pints of clear water, quite 
free from any offenſive ſmell. From 
that time ſhe gathered ſtrength 
daily, the diſeaſe never returned, 
and at the end of ten months ſhe 
was delivered of a luſty boy, and 
has ſince had ſeveral children. 
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Ix INE a ſtrong argument for 
the neceſſity of this operation is, 
that it is much ſafer, under proper 
reſtrictions, to let out the water; 
than to wait till it burſts the belly, 
and comes forth. For this caſe 
ſometimes happens, and is always 
attended with the utmoſt danger. 
However I have ſeen one inſtance 
of a recovery from it, in a woman, 
to whom I was called. Her belly 
was fo vaſtly ſtretched with water, 
that I pronounced the caſe incura- 
ble; becauſe ſhe feemed not to 
have ſtrength: enough to bear the 
proper evacuations. But I was 
miſtaken. For in a few days, hear- 
ing that ſhe was ſtill alive, I made 
her another viſit; and was much 
ſurprized on ſeeing two veſſels full 
of water, one containing twelve 
pints nearly, and the other fix. 
The firſt quantity came away in 
one day through a crack in the ab- 
domen 
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domen near the navel; and the ſe- 
cond iſſued the next day from ano- 
ther crack, which happened near 
the ſame place: thus nature wiſely 
divided her remedy, and allowed 
it two days to operate. - As I now 
found the patient exceſſively weak 
and faint, IT ordered her nothing 
inwardly but cordials; but gave 
directions to foment the abdomen 
with ſpirit of wine; and withall 
made my prognoſtic that ſhe would 
ſoon die. But, mulieri, ne mor- 
tue quidem, vix credendum eſt, I 
was miſtaken a ſecond time: for F 
ſaw her ſome months afterward; 
quite recovered ; nor did ſhe ever 
relapſe, as far as I could learn: 
and the cracks or burſtings of her 
belly united, without any other ap- 
plication, but that above - men- 
tioned, 


"WM CLOSE 
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- TI cLoOSE this long chapter with 
the hiſtory of a caſe, whereby it 
will appear, that nature ſometimes 
employs a very different method 
from that above deſcribed, to eaſe 
herſelf of her load. I attended 

aà certain merchant for an aſcitical 

dropſy, with another phyſician of 
great experience: and after trying 
the uſual remedies to no purpoſe, 
we reſolved upon the paracenteſis, 
as the ultimate reſource. Accord- 
ingly the operation was performed, 
and about twenty pints of thin 
clear water were drawn off. In a 
few weeks his belly filled again. 
Whereupon we agreed to meet the 
ſurgeon the next morning, in order 
to draw off the water by a ſecond 
tapping. As ſoon as we came to 
the patient, he looked at us, and 
ſmiled ; ſaying that he had no oc- 
caſion for any ſort of affiſtance ; 
and ſtripping off the cloaths, he 
ſhewed 
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ſhewed his abdomen, which was 
ſoft and relaxed, At this we were 
vaſtly ſurprized, and having asked 
him if he had had any kind of 
evacuation in the night, he aſſured 
us that he had had none, either by 
ſtool, drine, or ſweat, more than 
ul. Wherefore all the water 
muſt have been abſorbed by the 
glands and capillaries of the peri- 
tonaum and adi jacent membranes. 
But afterward this patient very im- 
prudently committed himſelf to the 
care of a certain quack, who, to 
prevent a return of the diſeaſe, 
gave him very ſtrong cathartics, 
which ſo exhauſted him that he 
Joon died conſumptive. Yet upon 
diſſection there was little or no 
water found i in the abdomen. 


AN ATOMISTS have long ſince 
diſcovered, that water is abſorbed 
from the belly into the circumjacent 

| 1 
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rts. For if a pint of warm water be 
injected, through a ſmall wound, in- 
to the abdomen of a live dog; and 
his abdomen be laid open a few 
hours afterward ; not a ſingle drop 
of the water will be found therein. 
Thus, as Hippocrates has juſtly ob- 
ſerved, every part of the body, both 


outward, and inward, is perſpi- 


rable (1). But I refer the reader to 


the peruſal of what the learned 
Dr. Abrabam Kaa has publiſhed 


on this ſubje& : who demonſtrates 


that the humors are admitted into, 


and tranſude thro' all the mem- 
branes of the body, both in health 


and ſickneſs (2). 


* 
* * 


(1) "Exmvyeo xa; S0 %, £5w GAv Te 
Coun. Epidem. vi. 5 
(2) In a book intitled : Perſpiratio dia Hip- 
ocrati per uni ver ſum corpus auatomice illuſtrata. 
den, 173 "vp 
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27 the Maler of the liver. 


H E liver is liable to very ma- 
ny diſeaſes; becauſe the affec- 
tions of this organ are for the moſt 
part owing to the bile, which may 
be vitiated ſeveral ways. But the 
moſt common of all is the jaun- 
dice; and as what authors have 
written on this diſtemper has not 
given me thorough ſatisfaction, I 
think proper to enquire with ſome 
care into its nature. 


SECTION I. 
De jaundice. | 
The bile isa kind of BOP" ſapo, 


that i is, a mixture of oil, water, and 
A a ſalt, 
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ſalt, both volatile and fixt, ſepa- 
rated from the blood in the liver 
for various uſes of the animal body. 
And as the blood itſelf may be vi- 
tiated many ways; it is no wonder, 
that this humor is ſometimes ren- 
dered unfit for its offices. Now it is 
often faulty by its lentor or viſcidity, 
and ſometimes alſo by its exceſſive 
thinneſs. In the firſt caſe, the ſe- 
cretory glands of the — 70 are ob- 
ſtructed, and the ſmall quantity of 
it that is ſecreted ſtagnates in the 
hepatic ducts; whence the liver 
grows hard, and under its tunicle 
are formed whitiſh concretions, re- 
ſembling hard ſoap. But this dil. 
eaſe ariſes, not only from the viſci- 
dity of the bile, whereby it ſtops 
in its paſſage, but alſo from its want 
of due conſiſtence. For here the vo- 
latile ſalt, which is one of the com- 
pounding principles of the bile, 
over-abounds ; whence the bile hi 
comes 
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comes too thin, hot, and irritating 
to the inteſtines. In the former 
caſe, the body is too coſtive, and 
the fæces are hard and of a clay 
colour; in the latter a diarrhea, 
attended with a fever and thin yel- 
low ſtools, conſtantly teizes the pa- 
tient. Perſons who ſpend their 
lives in a ſedentary manner, with- 
out proper exerciſe, are moſt liable 
to the former; becauſe the oily 

part of the bile grows too thick 
and viſcid for want of a due pro- 
portion of ſalt : and thoſe who ren- 

der their faculties uſeleſs, by too 
high feeding and drinking ſpi- 
rituous liquors, are generally moſt 
expoſed to the latter, 


Bor there is another ſpecies of 
Jaundice, owing to a very different 
cauſe from thoſe above deſcribed, 

andi that is, to nervous ſpaſms ; when 
the ſubtile elaſtic fluid of the nerves, 
A a 2 1 
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by becoming too acridand i irritating, 
conſtringes the bile ducts to a de- 
gree of hindering its paſſage thro 
the liver: and conſequently it muſt 
remain in the blood, and thence 


be thrown on the eld parts 
of the body. That ſomething of 
this ſame kind follows upon violent 
colic pains, and the bite of- the 
viper, we have ſhewn in another 


Place (1 1). 


I musT alſo obſerve, that there 
ſometimes happens ae ſort of 
conſtriction, occaſioned by the ſcir- 
rhoſity of the abdominal glands; 
in which caſe, though the liver and 
gall-bladder be loaded with bile, 
yet no part of it can paſs into the 
inteſtines: of which TI formerly 
ſaw a remarkable inſtance in the 
hoſpital. It was in a working man 


(1) Mechanical account of WN Eſ I. 
edit, | IV. | 
of 
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of forty-two years of age, who, 
five months after recovering from 
an acute fever, was ſeized with an 
inflammation in the right hypo- 
chondrium : of which when he 
was relieved, he fell into an obſti- 
nate jaundice, with coſtiveneſs and 
; clayey ſtools, and died in a ſhort 
time. Upon opening the abdo- 
men, we found four pounds of 
pure blood, in appearance at leaſt, 
floating in it. We wondered whence 
this blood proceeded, but ſoon ob- 
ſerved ſome little membranes, which 
ſeemed to be the pieces of a burſted 
ſack; and the omentum was morti- 
fied in this place. The pancreas was 
not only ſcirrhous, but alſo cancer- 
ous: for upon cutting into it, there 
flew out into the ſurgeon's face ſome 
drops of ſeroſity of ſo acrid and 
corroſive a nature, that they burnt 
the skin like oil of vitriol. The 

ſpleen was ſcirrhous likewiſe. The 


gall. 


1 
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gall-bladder was very large, and 
full of bile; not yellow, but of a 
dark green, "and too viſcid. There 
was no ſcirrhoſity in the liver; 
but in what part ſoever it was 
cut, the ſame ſort of bile iſſued. 
Infine we obſerved, that every part 
of the body, membranes, fat, glands, 
nay the very fubſtance of the ribs, 
was of a yellow hue, except the 
muſcular fibres alone ; "which were 
not in the leaſt tinged. Upon 
reſſing the gall-bladder with the 
* we could not force one 
drop of bile into the inteſtines : 
for at the union of the hepatic 
duct with the cyſtic the paſſage was 
fo vaſtly ſtreightened, that it would 
not admit a ſtyle. And my reaſon 
for relating this caſe is, to make ap- 
pear, from how many different 
cuauſes, and ſome of theſe fatal, this 
| difcaſe my ariſe. 


a 
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A DISEASE attended with ſuch 
a variety of circumſtances, requires 
different methods of cure. In caſe 
of coſtiveneſs with aſh-coloured or 
whitiſh ſtools, ſaponaceous medi- 
cines, both alone, and joined with 
rhubarb, are neceſſary. When the 
belly is too looſe, the looſeneſs is 
rather to be moderated than ſtop- 
ped ; which is beſt done by 74ubarb 
with the admixture of an anodyne. 
But paregorics are never more pro- 
per in this diſeaſe, than in thoſe 
caſes, which we have ſaid to be 
owing to a conſtriction of the bili- 
_ ary ducts by nervous ſpaſms. But 
in every kind of jaundice, attended 
with actual inflammation, blood is 
to be drawn; and generally ſpeak- 


ing a vomit 1s to be given. 


TuIs inflammation frequently 
ſuppurates, and turns to a vomica; 
from which if pure white matter 
; iſſues, 
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iſſues, it is a promiſing ſign, be- 


cauſe Wh evil lies in the tunicle or 


outward membrane. But if the 


whole ſubſtance of the liver is con- 
ſumed by it, the patient labors 
under a ſlow fever and great anxie- 
ty for a good while, and then dies. 
This cruel diſeaſe is very frequent 
in the Eaſt. Indies, as I have been 
aſſured by travellers; and is ſome- 
times cured by applying a cauſtic 
to the part, and letting out the 
humor. But the ulcer muſt be 
kept open a conſiderable time, as 
in the caſe of iſſues. This diſeaſe 
is taken notice of by the learned 
Bontius, who gives a method of 


cure, not much unlike that above 


deſcribed (1). And Ceſſus obſerves, 


that the ſame method was formerly 


Practiſed by ſome phyſicians (2). 


(1) See Hi ip. nat. et medic. Ind. orient. Lib. | 
li. cap. 8. F 


(47 Lib, iv. cap. 8 
LASTI , 
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LasrL v, for correcting the bile - 
itſelf nothing is more uſeful than 
the following draught. 


Take of lemon juice ix 
drachms; of ſalt of worm- 
wood half a drachm; of 

 femple cinnamon water one 


ounce; of double-refined 
ſugar one ſcruple:: mix. 


And it will be of ſervice likewiſe, 
in caſe of a looſeneſs, if its irri- 
tating quality be duly checked by 
opiates, Upon the ſame principle 
Mynficht's elixir of vitriol, taken in 
Bath or Spa water, is a very good 
medicine. | 


SHCTION.. 
The diabetes. 
The diabetes is an exceſſive diſ- 
charge of urine, of the taſte, ſmell, 


and oolor of honey; and that it 
0 6 ” 
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is not a diſeaſe of the kidneys, as 


has been generally thought, but 
of the liver, I think I have proved 


elſewhere beyond contradiction (1). 


I ſhall here avoid a repetition of 


' what I then ſaid on that head; and 


ſhall only add one medicine more, 


viz. aluminated whey, which iS 
made thus. 


Take four pints of ill, boil 
it a little, and turn it with 
three drachms of alum. 


1 


If four ounces of this be taken three 
times a day at leaſt, it will contri- 


bute much towards ſtopping that 


flux. 


Now if it be asked, whence 


can ſo great a quantity of water be 


ſupplied, as is diſcharged in this 
diſtemper; my anſwer IS, that we 


(1) Mechanical account of poiſons, Eſſay I. 
edit, iv. 


find 
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find by eaſy experiments, that cer- 
tain bodies ſometimes attract and 
imbibe the watery particles floating 
in the air; whereby they are more 
or leſs encreaſed in bulk and 
weight. Thus the /alt of tartar, 
expoſed to moiſt air, encreaſes ſo 
prodigiouſly, that a ſingle pound 
of it duly calcined ſwells to ten 
pounds weight. Therefore why 
may we not ſay, that ſome of the 
vapors of the ambient air enter 

into the human body, when pro- 
perly diſpoſed to receive them; 

and theſe, being added to the ſe. 
roſities, which are to be conveyed 
to the kidneys, and there ſecreted, 
encreaſe their quantity? Upon 
which account, as cold and moiſt 
air is very improper for perſons 1 in 
this diſtemper; ſo they ought, if 
practicable, to go into a warm and 


dry climate. 5 
Bb 2 INEINE, 
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INFIN E, in order to account 
for the infrequency of this diſeaſe 
among the ancients, which was 
ſuch, that Galen ſays he ſaw it but 
twice only (1); I am of opinion, 
that this proceeded from their 
manner of living, ſo very different 
from ours. For I have ſaid that 
this diſeaſe moſt frequently hap- 
pens to thoſe, who without due 
exerciſe indulge themſelves in 
drinking vinous liquors; and then 
quench their thirſt ariſing from 
theſe, by too great a quantity of 
ſuch as are cooling. Whereas the 
ancients, though perhaps too 
much addicted to wine, were yet 
more prudent in this particular; 
for after a debauch they returned 
£> temperance by degrees, cooling 
their bodies gradually, and quench- 
ing their thirſt with warm drinks, 
or ſuch at leaſt as were not actually 


cold. 
(1) De locis affefiis, Lib. vi. 


CH A P- 


CHAPTER X. 


0 rhe diſeaſes of the kidneys and 
4 bladder. 


EFORE I proceed to the cure 
| of the diſeaſes of the kidneys 
and bladder, it will be proper to 
premiſe a fow things concerning 
theſe diſeaſes ; the nature of which 
does not ae to have been ex- 
plained by medical writers with 
ſufficient perſpicuity; though the 
knowledge of this point is 1 


material for the cure. 


I wELL remember, and have 
mentioned it upon another occaſion 
(1), that the diſſection of a boy about 
five years old, who died of ſevere 

(1) Influence of the ſun and moon, page 61. 


_ nephritic 


| Off the diſeaſes of the 
nephritic pains, at which TI aſſiſted 


many years ſince, afforded me an 
opportunity of obſerving the va- 
rious degrees, by which the human 
calculus had acquired the hardneſs 
of ſtone. For the kidneys and u- 
reters were quite ſtuffed with a cal- 
culous matter; and it was very in- 
ſtructive to * the different degrees 
of concretion in the ſeveral parts of 
it, from a clear limpid water to a 
milky liquor, which ſhot into ſlen- 
der branchy cryſtals; and theſe co- 
aleſcing became l hard friable ſub- 


ſtance. 


HEL LMONT, well verſed in che- 
eur experiments, ſays (1), (and I 
think not without reaſon) that the 
matter of the calculus is a certain 
tartar formed in the kidneys by a 
preternatural coagulation, For 


(1) See Supplementorum Paradoxum numero 
TIES, 


this 
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this opinion ſeems to be confirmed 


by the analyſis of the ſtone made 


: £ wv 9 . 
x *. þ 
j . 


by fire, and compared with that of 


tartar from Rheniſh wine. This 
experiment was made by the inge- 
nious Doctor Stephen Hales (1), 
who found in tartar of Rhenfb 
wine, that the third part of the 
whole maſs is an 'elaſtic air; and 
that above half the calculus con- 
ſiſted of the ſame ſort of air: 
which proportion of air he could 
never find in any other bodies. 


THEREFORE may we not con- 
jecture with probability, that the 
proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe 1s 
tartarous ſalts conveyed out of the 
blood into the ſmall ducts of the 
kidneys? For it is the nature of 
theſe ſalts, to contain and impri- 
ſon a conſiderable quantity of that 


(1) Statical eſſays, vol 1. p. 184 and 193. 
ſubtile 


* — 5 
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ſubtile matter, which the illuſtrious 
Newton has ſhewn, beſides its other 
properties, to be the cauſe of the 
coheſion of bodies (1). Thus the 
calculus is a ſubſtance compoſed of 
earth, and a very large ſhare of 
air, concreted in the renal ducts; 
and either remains therein, or 
drops down into the urinary blad- 

der. Upon the whole, I have 
been the more particular on this 
bead, in order to ſhew the ſeveral 

ways of treating this diſtemper. 


Axy firſt, to prevent thoſe ſalts 
from ſhooting into cryſtals, lixi- 
vial ſalts ſeem to be extremely 
proper. Next, to keep the cryl- 
tals from coaleſcing into a calculous 
ſubſtance, oily medicines are very 
efficacious. And this rule ought 


(1) See The life of Mr. Boyle, prefixed to bis 
£7 works, page 70. 


always 
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always to take place with regard to 
diet as well as medicines. 


Bo r when calculous coneretions 
are actually formed in the kidneys, 
and are to be brought away by the 

ureters, the caſe requires very pru- 
dent management. It is a very 

common error in practice to give 
ſtrong forcing diuretics, with an 

imaginary view of driving out the 
gravel with the urine: whereas this 
intention is anſwered with greater 
ſafety, in moſt caſes, by relaxing 
and lubricating medicines: eſpeci- 
ally if, in caſe of violent. pain, 
bleeding be premiſed, and ano- 
dynes interſperſed. For a ſtone is 
never forced out, while the patient 
is in great torture; though, when 
the pain ceaſes, it ſometimes comes a- 
way unexpectedly, and almoſt of its 
own accord, with the urine. And 


the reaſon of this'is, that pain con- 
Cc c ſtringes 
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ſtringes the fibres of the parts; 
which reſume their natural ſtate, 
and perform their functions pro- 
perly, when the troubleſome ſenſa- 
tion is over. Wherefore three or 
four grains of opium, diſſolved in 
five or ſix ounces of the common 
decoction, may be given by way of 
clyſter; which will greatly relieve 
the pain, and ſometimes procure 
greater advantages. However, 
there are conjunctures, after the pain 
is abated, when powerful diuretics 
may be adminiſtered ; but with this 
precaution, that as ſoon as they 
have had their effect, they are no 
longer to be continued. 

ALL this time the body ſhould 
be conſtantly kept open : wherefore 
in caſe of coſtiveneſs it will be ex- 
pedient to give a zurpentine clyſter; 
and ſometimes” to purge gently 
with infufion of ſena and manna: 
=” A but 


3 
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but ſtrong cathartics are to be a- 


voided. OO 
or the lubricating medicines 
above-mentioned the chief are, oil 
of fect almonds, ſyrup of markh 
mallows, emulfions made with al- 
710n1ds, and the like; to which may 
be added the uſe of the warm bath. 
But among the powerful diuretics 
turpentine and /oap are the beſt. 


SUcH is the courſe to be purſu- 
ed in the paroxyſm of the diſeaſe. 
But out of it the patient ſhould 
uſe bodily exerciſe, eſpecially riding 
every day, but ſo as not to fatigue: 
his od ſhould be mild and of 
eaſy digeſt ion; and his drink ei- 
ther ſmall wine and water, or new 
ſoft ale; which will be render 
better and wholſomer, if ground 
ivy leaves be infuſed in it, while it 
1s working. Mead is Mew a pro- 
per drink; for honey is an excellent 

Cc 2 diuretic. 
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_ diuretic. A. ſpoontul alſo of ho- 
ney. in a glaſs or two of the infuſi- 
on of marſh mallows roots is an ad- 
mirable cleanſer of the kidneys, 

if uſed fora conſtancy. The wines 
ought to be the ſofteſt and ſmooth- 
of that can be had; and the light- 
eſt, cleareſt river or running wa- 
ter is preferable to all other. For, 
as Pliny ſays, thoſe ſprings are par- 
ticularly condemned, the waters of 
_ which line the veſſels, in which they 
are boiled, with thick cruſts (1). 


B vr particular care ſhould be ta- 
| ken, not to put the patient into a 
courſe of powerful diuretics, with 

a view of preventing the gravel > 
from concreting in the kidneys : 
becauſe, whatever great things 
may. be ſaid of this fort of medi- 
cines by ignorant pretenders, they 


I) Nat. bhift, Lib. xxxi. cap. 3. 


certainly 
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certainly injure the parts by their 
heat and acrimony. Nor can [I a= 
void obſerving, though Tam ex- 
tremelyſo:ry for the occaſion, that 
ſome gentlemen of the faculty a 
few years ſince acted a part muah 
beneath their character, firſt in 
ſuffering themſelves to be impoſed 
on, and then in encouraging the 
legiſlature to purchaſe an old wo- 

man's medicine at an exorbitant 
price; by youching that it was ca- 
pable of breaking the ſtone in the 
bladder, and bringing away the 
fragments with the: urine, This 
medicine is a compaſition of /eap 
and lime made of different ſhells, 
which every body knows tobehigh- 
ly cauſtic. And while the ſcheme 
was carrying on, ſome ſtones, cut 
out of the bladders of patients, 
who had uſed the medicine, were 
very induſtriouſly handed about, as 
a teſtimony of 1 its lithontriptic quali- 


"FJ 
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ty; becauſe theſe ſtones had ine- 


qualities and holes here and there 
in their ſurface, which were aſſerted 


to be eroſions made by the medi- 
cine. But thoſe gentlemen ought 


to have known, that ſtones are 


ſometimes naturally formed in the 


bladder with ſuch —_ and 
pits on their ſurface, as may be 
miſtaken for real eroſions : ſeveral 
examples of which have fallen un- 


der my own obſervation. So great 


1s nature's variety in forming calcu- 
lous concretions. But upon this 


ſubject I refer the reader to a very 


uſeful book publiſhed ſome years 
ſince by a skilful anatomiſt and 


phyſician; : in which both the 


miſchiefs done by this medicine, 


and the artifices employed to bring 
it into vogue, are ſet in a clear 


light (1). 


(1) . 's Deſcription of the human wwe 


f n, 


Now 
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No w, whereas ſuch vaſt enco- 
miums were beſtowed on this new 
medicine, as it was then called ; it 
is no way ſtrange, that our legiſ- 
lature ſhould deſire to purchaſe 
the manner of making it at almoſt 
any price, in order to publiſn it 
for the benefit of the common- 
wealth. And indeed the purchaſe 
redounds as much to their 
honor, as it does to the diſcredit 
of their adviſers; who ought to 
have known, that things endued 
with ſuch a corroſive quality, as 
to be able to diſſolve the ſtone, 
could not lodge in the bladder 
without injuring that organ. Upon 
the whole, that compoſition, under 
due management, may be of ſome 
ſervice in expelling gravel by the 
urinary paſſages; but it will never 
be able to break calculi of the 
hardneſs of tons: : and beſides, its 
long 
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long continued uſe muſt be attend- 
ed with great danger, for the 
reaſons. above given. And as for 
its ſubſtitute, the /oap leys, though 
it be a medicine. of a more commo- 
dious form. for taking ; yet it will 
not prove much ſafer in its. conſe- 
quences, for the ſame reaſons. 


N-EvERTHELESS, as nothing 
ought to be diſguiſed, no truth 

concealed; in a matter of ſuch 
moment'; 'E think: proper to take 
notice: of what the learned Dr. 
2 Robert Mhytt of Edinburgh found 
| periments relating to the pre- 
ſent inquiry (1). For that gentle- 
man, after ſeriouſly. conſidering the 
inconveniences, and ſometimes the 
miſchiefs alſo, of this celebrated 
ſpecific, reſolved: to omit the /oap, 
and try what virtues lime- water 


(1). Medical 4%, Edinburgh, Vol. v. eſſay 6 9. 
mi ght 
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might have in diſſolving the calcu- 


Pie His firſt experiments were 
made on ſeveral fragments of cal- 
cul with lime-water from common 
quick lime; and after ward reſolving 
to try the power of animal lime, 
he repeated them with lime- 8 
made with oyſter- ſhells and cockle- 
ſhells well calcined, by pouring 
ſeven or eight pints of water on 
one pound of the freſh-calcined 
ſhells. The experiments ſucceeded 
with both ſorts; but he ſoon found 
that the oyſter and cockle-ſhell 
lime-water poſſeſſed a much greater 
power of diſſolving the calculus 


- than that of ſtone-lime. Then he 


propoſes the method of. drinking 
the ſhell lime-water, the quantity 
of which may amount gradually to 
four pints every day for adults, and 
for children leſs in proportion: 
and he concludes with inſtances 


D d of 
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of the happy effects of this : 
method. 


His ite diſſertation is ER | 
well worth the peruſal. And 1 
have given this ſhort account of 
his method with the greater plea- 
ſure, becauſe an eminent phyſici- 
an here in London lately aſſured me 
that he cured a certain merchant, 
who was grievouſly affliged with 
the ſtone, by this very method: 
whereby he diſcharged by urine a 
great number of ſmall pieces, ſome 
like the coats, others like ſmall 
nuclei of ſtones. But it is never to 
be expected, as I have ſaid above, 
that ſtones, which have acquired a 
degree of hardneſs little inferior to 
flint, can be broken or diſſolved by 


any eine whatſoever. 


TakREToRE I heartily con- 
gratulate my fellow-citizens upon 
the skill and dexterity of our 
| ſurgeons, 
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ſurgeons, ho have invented a new 
way of cutting for the ſtone with 
greater ſafety and diſpatch (1). 
For now not only children and 
youths, but alſaperſons advanced in 
years, may ſubmit to this opera- 
tion without great danger: and in 
caſe the ſtone prove too big to be ex- 

tracted without tearing the neck of 
the bladder, it is now no longer 
_ neceſſary to. ſplit the ſtone (before 

the extraction); the invention of 
which is aſcribed to Ammonius, a 
Greek phyſician, who from thence 
was ſurnamed (a0oroues) the lit ho- 

tomiſt (2). ; 


(1) See Cheſelden's Anatomy, chap. vi. of 
tbe fifth edition. eg og | 
(2) Celſus Lib. vii. cap. 26. 


Dda CHAP- 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of the aijeajes of the eyes. 


Tur diſeaſes of the eyes have 
been treated of by medical 
writers with ſuch care, that I think it 
almoſt unneceſſary to fay any thing 
here concerning them. Among the 
ancients Celſus (1) in particular, 
and among the moderns Plempius 
(2), have moſt accurately enume- 
rated and diſtinguiſhed them. The 
former indeed was poſſeſſed of the 
works of the Greek phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, which are not come 
down to us, and out of which he 


(1) Lib. vi. cap. 6. 
43 7 Opbthalmographia. Lovan, 1659. 


ny ſelected 
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ſelected ſeveral very — medi- 
cines with great judgment: and 


the latter has made uſe of all the 


modern diſcoveries, to improve the 
practical part. To theſe two 
authors I would add a book com- 
poſed by two eminent mathema- | 
ticians ; in which every thing re- 
lating to viſion is explained with 
great perſpicuity (1). And Dr.. 
Porterfield's diſſertations on this 
ſubject (2) are extremely "OY 


of a ſerious peruſal. 


WIHERETORE I fhall content 
myſelf with making a few remarks 
on ſome very conſiderable diſeaſes 
of the eyes, the nature of which 
has not been ſofficiently under- 


( 4 compleat ſyſtem of opticks, by Robert 
Smith, LL. D. with an eſſay upon diftin# and 
indi ine? viſion, by James Jurin, M. D. 
Cambridge 1738. 

(2) See Medical eſſays publi ſped at Edinburgh, 
Hol. iii. Pag. 160. and Vol. iv. pag. 124. 
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ſtood by the N of practi- 


eioner 8. 


8 E C T1 0 N I. 
| . Of tbe gutta ſerena. 


War the Greeks named duul- 
pocig, and the Latin writers of the 
lower ages expreſſed by the barba- 
rous word gutta ſerena, is a very 
fevere diſeaſe, and of very difficult 
care. It proceeds from various 
cauſes, of which the moſt com- 
mon is an obſtruction gradually 


formed in the arteries of the rering 


by a ſizy blood. For the conſe- 


quence of this obſtruction is, that 
the rays of lig ht, which ſhould 


depict the images of objects on the 
bottom of the eye, falling on theſe 


dilated blood-veſſels produce no 
effect; whence the ſight is either 
diminiſhed, or entirely loſt, ac- 


cording 1 to the degree of the ob- 
3 
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firuftion. Again, this diſeaſe 1s 
| ſometimes owing to a palſy of the 
nerves of this ſame membrane ; as 
it in ſome meaſure deſtroys their 
ſenſibility ; whereby the impulſe 
of the corpuſcles of light on them 
is not ſufficient, to make them 
tranſmit objects to the brain. In- 
fine, I have obſerved that this 
ſpecies of blindneſs is alſo occaſion- 
3 by a preſſure on the optic 
nerves, either by the extravaſation 
of a glutinous humor, or by a hard 
tumor formed upon the place, 
where they paſs from their thalamt 
into the eyes: whereby the paſſage 
of the animal ſpirits to the brain 
is totally intercepted. 


So many are the accidents inci- 
dent to the eye even in one diſeaſe. 
Let us now conſider how to pre- 
ſerve this organ, which has ſo great 
a ſhare in making life uſeful and 

agreeable, 


Sit 
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And firſt we ought to know 
1 to diſtinguiſh 3 ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of the gutta ſerena above- 
mentioned, and their good and 
bad Hmptoms. 


WnurxRE TORE a gradual dilata- 
tion of the pupil is a ſign of an 
obſtruction in the blood- veſſels by 
a ſizy blood. For this dilatation is 

the work of nature, in order that 
the detriment, which the ſight 
ſuffers by many of the rays of li ft 

falling on the ſmall arteries, inflead 
of the nervous f&ril/z, may be 
compenſated by taking in a greater 
number of theſe rays. Hence the 
palſy of the nerves, with which 
they are frequently ſtruck at once, 
ſeldom or never occaſions this dilata 
tion. But the preſſure on the optic 

nerve, either by an extravaſated 
humor, or a tumor gradually en- 
creaſing, is attended with a wider 

* for the aforeſaid reaſon. . 

UroN 
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| Upon this principle it ie, that 

the ſecond and third ſpecies of the 
| gutta, ſerena may be deemed incu- 
rable. For what medicine can be 
adequate to the removal of a 
ſudden relaxation of the nerves, or 
of a load of extravaſated hnmons; 
or a tumor formed within the 
skull; which are rendered inac- 
ceſſible by their very fituation ? 
| Wherefore tis only the firſt ſpecies 
of this blindneſs, that is curable. 
Unleſs there may perhaps be ſome 
faint hopes of relieving that ſort, 
which proceeds from a palſy of the 
retina, by antiparalytic medicines ; . 
of which the principal are aroma- 
tics, chalybeates, * the foetid 


Kum. 


Bur it is time to come to the 
cure, which in general conſiſts in 
removing the obſtruction of the 
veſſels, and correcting the len- 

Ee tor 
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tor of the blood. Wherefore 
firſt of all blood is to be drawn 
both from the arm and the jugu- 
lar, and to be repeated accord- 
ing to the degree of the diſeaſe. 
And it will be of uſe to apply 
cupping glaſſes, with deep ſcarifi- 
cations, under the occiput; in order 
to let out blood this way from the 
lateral finufes of the brain. Then 
it will be neceſſary to give cathar- 
tics, eſpecially ſuch as purge groſs 
humors. But as nothing is found 
more powerful than quick ſilver 
for inciding and expelling groſs and 
viſcid humors ; ; it will be very pro- 


per to join calomel to other cathar- 


tics; or rather to take it by itſelf, 
and a few hours al ter it, ſome gen- 
tle purgative. | 


Ap this method ofa ſuc- 
ceeds, when the diſeaſe is begin- 
ing or recent; but if it be of 

ſome 
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ſome ſtanding, it requires a more 
werful treatment, that is, a 
plentiful ſalivation raiſed by mer- 
curials taken inwardly in ſmall 
quantities, and at ſhort intervals. 
For mercury, by its extraordinary 
weight and diviſibility into ex- 
tremely minute globules, penetrates 
into the inmoſt receſſes of the body, 
ſcours the glands and veſſels, and 
carries off the /ordes by the moſt 
convenient outlets. 


 I'mape the firſt trial of this 
courſe on poor patients in the hoſ- 
pital, when J was a young practi- 
cioner, and afterward on others, 
who thereby recovered their ſight; 
for which I was complimented by 
the phyſicians, who till then had 
looked on the diſeaſe as incurable, 
eſpecially if confirmed by time. 
Now the motive, which determined 
me to try the effect of this courſe, 
E e e 2 Was 


463 
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was, that 1 had found by the laws 


of optics, that certain corpuſcles 
floating in the. aqueous humor of 
the eye could not be the cauſe of 
this diſeaſe, according to the com- 
mon opinion; becauſe they muſt 
be too near the bottom of the eye 
to be able to depict their, image 
there. Wherefore there was a ne- 
ceſlity of ſeeking ſome other cauſe; 

and whether have found hs 
true one, is entirely ſubmitted to 
mathematicians. For my part, I 
cannot help thinking, that this 
invention is a remarkable inſtance 
of the great uſe of true mat hema- 
tical knowlege toward eſtabliſh- 
ing a right method of practice. 


PT. SECTION I. 
of the catarat. 


Tux ed by the Greeks 


named DE Nd, by the ancient 
Latin, 
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Latins ſuffufio 50, and by the modern 
cataratta, is an opacity of the 
cryſtalline humor, which from 
tranſparent 1s generally changed to 
a greyiſh colour; whereby the 
paſſage of the rays of light to the 
bottom of the eye is intercepted. 


PRHVYSICIANS i in all former ages 
were of opinion, that this ſpecies of 
blindneſs was owing to a membrane 
preternaturally growing before the 
cryſtalline humor, and covering its 
anterior ſurface in the manner of 
a veil; and that the ſight was re- 
| ſtored by depreſſing this membrane 
with a needle. But the erroneouſ- 
neſs of this opinion has been at 
length diſcovered and demon- 
ſtrated in this century. For in 
the diſſection of eyes, both of 
perſons who had been afflicted 
with cataracts, and had never been 
couched ; and of others, on whom 


the 
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the operation | had been performed 


with ſucceſs; there was not the 


leaſt appearance of a membrane, 
but the dryneſs, hardneſs ad 
opacity of the cryſtalline humor or 
lens was found to be the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe (1). 


- However I muſt not omit 

taking notice, that a real mem- 
brane has been ſometimes found, 
though the caſe be very rare (2): an 
inſtance of which has been lately 
ſhewn me by our excellent anato- 
miſt Dr. Thomas Lawrence in an 
elegant preparation of a child's 
eye injected by him; in which 
there plainly appeared a membra- 
nous expanſion that covered the 


= pupil, and had its blood- veſſels 


ti) See Antoine Maitre — Jan, 7 raite des 
maladies de Poeil. Troyes, 1707, 

(2) See Hiſtoire et memoires de Pacademie 
royale des 4288 Paris, 1708 | 


filled 
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filled with the injection. And 


hence I draw this general inference, 


that although it be very certain, 
that in moſt caſes of this diſeaſe 
it is the cryſtalline humor that is 
removed out of its place by the 
operation; yet it may ſometimes 
happen, that the needle depreſſes 
2 membrane, which by ſome acci- 
dent was grown hard and opake. 


Uron the whole, the hand of 
a skilfull ſurgeon is the only reme- 
dy in this diſorder. But the ope- 
rator ought to wait for a certain 
degree of ripeneſs of the cataract, 
and give attention to other circum- 
ſtances; in order to determine the 
time of performing the operation 
with ſafety and a n of ad- 


| vantage. 


s EC 
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SECTION III. 
: Of the albugo. -- 


, TAE albugo, or white ſpeck in 
the eye, is likewiſe a troubleſome 
diſeaſe, which is more or leſs offen- 
five to the ſight, according to the 
greater or leſſer portion of the 
tranſparent part of the cornea, 
affected by. it. For ſometimes it 
fixes on the exterior ſurface only of 
this membrane, ſometimes on the 
interior; and ſometinies infine it 
runs more or leſs deep 1 into it. 


Ir is ; moſt commonly the TOY 
quence of inflammetions, by the 
extravaſation of humors between 
the membranes of this tunicle; and 
particularly in the ſmall-pox, by 
the ſuppuration of N _ 
this part. K 


; I HAVE 
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TI rave made uſe of two methods 
of cure for this diſorder of the 
fight ;- the one in the 1 
ſort, the other in the in ward. 


the former caſe I ordered che 
* powder. ; 


Take of common 1% any 
quantity. 1 75 it in a 
mortar into a very fine 
powder: then add an equal 
quantity of white ſugar 
candy, and levigate the 

mixture on a marble with 
great labor, till it becomes 


: quite impalpable. 


A LITTLE of this powder put 
into the eye with a quil, every 
day, gradually abſterges and wears 
off the ſpot by its inciding quality. 
The other method abovementioned 
of removing this ſpeck is, to order 

Ff a dexte- 
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a dexterous ſurgeon to pare it cauti- 
ouſly every day with a knife: for 
this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral 
lamellæ, one over another; and 
has thickneſs enough to bear paring 
off ſome of its parts. I have ſeen 
ſeveral inſtances of cures by the 
eye-powder ; 3 but the paring of 
the cornea has not ſucceeded with 
me- above once or twice. However 
it is better to try a doubtful ee 
than none. 


De Forks f odors 
I RAVE hardly any thing of 


great moment to propoſe con- 
cerning the reſt of the ſenſes; ex- 

cept a few hints relating to the 
organ of ſmelling. For as daily 
experience convinces us of the 
great power of ſcents, both to do 

harm and good; I think it may be 
of uſe to give ſome ſhort remarks 
on them. 


AnD 
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AnvD firſt, their miſchie vous 
effects in communicating contagions 
diſeaſes are 'ſufficiently manifeſt. 
For it is moſt certain, that the ſub- 
tile efluvia, which iſſue from an 
infected body, being taken in with 

the breath, do infeQ a ſound habit. 
Moreover every body is ſenſible, 
at one time or other, that from 
this cauſe proceed head-achs, and 
ſickneſſes at ſtomach by the ac- 
quired ill quality of the ſpittle. 
But on the other hand, nothing is 
more notorious than the great 
energy of odoriferous things in 
repairing our ſtrength. And this 
is effected, either by the animal 
ſpirits being rouzed out of a ſtate 
of oppreſſion, or by being re- 
freſhed and recruited by ſuch > for 
as emit particles, that are friendly 
and agreeable to nature, applied to 
the noſe. For fluuia of this 
Fiz 
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kind are, as it were, a proper food 
for the animal ſpirits. | 


| Now, of all the be a "OY bo- 
dies hitherto knovn, the moſt pow- 
erful are /pirits and volatile ſalts 
extracted. by fire from animal ſub- 
ſtances; Tl next to theſe are thoſe 
animal glands diftinguiſhed by the 
names of caſor, musk and civet. 
Hut there may perhaps be Juſt cauſe 
to admire, that theſe bodies do 
not equally: agree with all conſtitu- 
tions. For many are wonderfully 
refreſhed by ' ms and civer; 
whereas we ſee others, who are 
more or leſs over- powered, even 
to a degree of fickneſs and faint- 
ing, by the ſcents of theſe fame 
perfumes; and yet are refreſhed 
and revived by caſor and aſa 
foetida. This difference ſeems, in 
my opinion, to ariſe from a diffe- 
rent habit of the nervous fluid in 


different 
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different perſons ; and nature gene- 
rally points out, which of this 
claſs of bodies will be beneficial, 
and. which hurtful, to each n 
dual. Nor have I the leaft doubt, 
but that a ſenſe of the efficacy of 
theſe things is conveyed to the 
mind by the fluid of the nerves. 
And ſuch is the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the ſupreme Creator in the 
conſtruction of our frame, that he 
has made thoſe things pleaſant to 
the ſenſes, which are proper for the 
preſervation of life, or neceſſary 
for the propagation of the ſpecies. 
Nevertheleſs moderation is to be 
conſtantly obſerved in all theſe 
things, ta prevent the allurements 
of pleaſure from hurrying us into 
exceſſes, which may prove prejudi- 


3 cial both to the foul and body. 


i | 
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a * : 


Ty K. gout is moſt commonly: 2 
difeaſe of perſons, who have 
top much indulged themſelves in 
high living; in which nature 
endeavors to throw the load of 
noxious matter out of the body up- 
on the joints. Thus this diſorder is 
rather to be deemed a crifis of the 
diſeaſe, than the diſeaſe itſelf: and 
in this view great care and pru- 
dence are requfred, to facilitate 
natare's attempt in producing the 
effect. Soy wh the pain is by 
no means to be mitigated by ex- 
ternal remedies of any kind what- 
ſoever. For by attempting this 


the gouty humor may be thrown. 
back 
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back npon the vital organs in an 
inſtant, and the patient's life put 
into imminent danger; which ſeems 
to afford a remarkable proof that 
this violent commotion in the body 
is owing to a very ſubtile and 
active fluid, and ſuch is the nervous 
juice. But in caſe this firey humor 
ſhould happen to remove * 1m the 
limb into the body, all poſſible 
means ought to be uſed, to make it 
return on the part. And this is to 
be done by blood-letting; the 
warmer cathartics, which are not 
violent in their operation; alexi- 
pharmacs; and above all by epiſpa- 
ſtics laid on the limbs, with regard 
always had to the place affected. 
For nothing is more deſirable, than 
that the evil ſhould fix for ſeveral 
days on thoſe parts of the extre- 
mities of the body, which it has 
firſt taken poſſeſſion of; becauſe 
when it once returns into the habit, 

Ln” It 
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it is with great difficulty driven out 

again: ſo that perhaps it may be 
Juſtly faid, that the gout is the only 


cure of the gout. 1 


Taz ſeat of this diſeaſe is in 6 
ligaments of the Joints, the ten- 
dons of the muſcles ſubſervient to 
their motions, and the membranes 
| ſurrounding the bones. And when 
the acrimonious humor has fallen 
on theſe parts, it irritates and frets 
them: hence ariſes an inflamma- 
tion, and a painful tumor is form- 
ed by the ouzing of the thinneſt 
part of the juices out of the mi- 
nuteſt ramifications of the arteries 
and nerves. For nature makes uſe 
of pain as an inſtrument; - and the 
ſharper it is, the more ſpeedily and 
fafely ſhe finiſhes her work. Some- 


times indeed ſhe does it ſlowly, 


as if ſhe neglected her duty; and 


in ſome habits of body the pro- 
tracts 


x 0 


o es LH 


divide. Hor: ol own But jt 
the tumor ſubſides, part of the 
extravaſated humor, which could 
not perfpire through the pores of 
the Skin (and there is but a ſmall 
Portion of it indeed, that is ex- 
hated this way) is abſorbed 
into the veins and [ymphatics: 
” "while the thickeſt part of it ſlicks 
to the membranes; and freſh 
Meer | of it in e chere 


ln 
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which by degrees ſtuff the joints, 
f and deftroy their action. 5 THE 8 


. Ac tro 
As to the avedivat” treatment, 
Aifſerent methods are to be put- 
ſued in the fit, and out of it. Quiet 
is not only indicand: but enforced - 
"by the very incapacity to motion. 


W of * a. 


In caſe ol a fever, the diet ſhould : 
be the fame as in acute diſeaſes ; 
otherwiſe, common food of eaſy 
digeſtion may be allowed. For 
great care muſt be taken of the 
ſtomach and ſtrength. And this 
circumſtance, which I have ſcarcely 
ever remarked in any other diſtem- 
per, is here to be obſerved ; that 
when the gout has ſeized the 
ſtomach, this organ becomes ſo 
cold and torpid, that wine ſeems 
no ſtronger than water; and it re- 
quires and eaſily bears the hotteſt 
liquors, ſuch as ſpirits drawn from 
wine. Wherefore not only gene- 
rous wines are to be given in pretty 
large quantities; but alſo vinous 
ſpirits, rendered more efficacious by 
the infuſion of /uale- root, ginger, 
or garlick. And if theſe ſhould 
not prove powerful enough, it will 
be Lese to order the powders of 
ſuale root, ginger, and long pepper, 
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mixed with the cordial confection, 
to be taken by the mouth. 

Ir has been diſputed among 


phyſicians, whether, or not, a vein 
may be opened, when the pain in 
the joint is extremely ſevere. Now, 
to ſettle this point, we ought never 
to forget, that this pain is highly 
neceſſary for tumefying the part, 
and therefore ought to be born 
with patience. This however not- 
withſtanding, ſeeing it is certain 
that exceſſive heat is an obſtacle to 
the natural ſecretions from the 
blood, which are neceſſary for 

health ; if the fever run very high, 
and eſpecially if it be attended 
with a delirium or difficulty of 
breathing, blood-letting will not 
only leſſen the pain, but likewiſe 
happily promote the iſſue of the 
ELIE. humor 


No 
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Humor (1). Nay it will be requiſite 
to repeat the operation, when there 
appear ſigns of a comatoſe diſpo- 
ſition. For have very frequently 
obſerved phy ſicians to be too timo- 
rous with reſpect to this evacuation; 
from a notion i that it would pre- 
vent the gouty humor from being 
throw n upon the joints, Upon the 
whole, one effect of blood- letting 
is, generally to make the diſeaſe 
abandon the place where it was 
lodged: and the great benefit of 
this removal in ſeveral caſes is 
manifeſt. But as for anodynes, 
ws are not to be allowed, except - 
in vomiting and looſeneſſes. 
N. do gouty people (to ſay it once 
for all) bear cathartics well, till the 
paroxyſm is over; and chen they 
ay be given, to cally: off the 


I 


GW See Diſcouſe of the nal "ts chap, iii, | 


-.4 


remains 
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remains of the morbid . humor, b 
which raiſed the tumor. 


Or greater difficulty a mo- 
ment is the queſtion concerning the 
regimen, whereby a perſon may 
entirely rid his conſtitution of this 
tormenting diſorder, and keep it 
off for the future. Upon which 
the firſt conſideration ought to be, 
whether that can be done with i 
ſufficient ſafety and advantage to 
Wy patient. For as to elderly 

1 who have been accuſtom- 

27555 many years to returns of the 
diele; - if the fits come on no 
more, their bowels are attacked 
inſtead of their joints; and beſides 

they are ſeized with ſuch weakneſs | 
in their legs and feet, that the re- 
mainder of their life is quite. miſe- 
rable: and of this I have ſeen more 


than one inſtance in perſons , who- 
| N | had | 
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had abſolutely confined themſelves 
to a milk and vegetable diet. 


Tukxkrokk if any one be 
deſirous of trying the experiment, 
and runing the risk of its conſe- 
quences, let him remember that 
He ought to be young, and not to 
have had above two or three fits 
of the gout. Then let him obſti- 
mately abſtain from wine and all 
other fermented liquors, and for 
drink confine himſelf to water. 
Let his food be milk and things 
made from it, and vegetables; be- 
fides which he may make one meal 
a day on fleſh of the tender ſort, 
ſuch as that of chickens, fowls and 
rabbits, and now and then on freſn- 
water fich. Let him uſe daily ex- 
erciſe, but with moderation. By 
this courſe of living I have known 
ſome live comfortably to a good old 


age, without the leaſt attack of 
0 


| 
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the gout. Of ſuch conſequence it 
is to live according to nature, that 
is, to practice temperance. And a 
all of this courſe of life is in a 
peculiar. manner adviſeable for 
thoſe, whomay expect to be puniſh- 
ed for the irregularities of their 
parents, not for their own, by a 
hereditary rout; in order to pre- 
vent its ſeeds, ſown in their blood 
and nervous fluid, from producing 
diſagreeable fruits in time. 


I SHALL cloſe the preſent chap- 
ter with this admonition, that 
although I ſaid above with great 
truth, as this diſorder is rather 
70 be deemed a criſis of the diſeaſe 
than the diſeaſe #ſelf; yet ſome- 
times, eſpecially in old age, it is a 
very ſevere evil; when the ſtrength, 

is fo decayed, "and the limbs” ſo 
weddings that bodily motion is 
loft, and with it a conſiderable 


ſhare | 


 thire of the comforts of life. Köthe 
ever, this, like all other calami- 
ties, is alleviated by patience. And 
perhaps it may be ſome conſola- 
tion to others, as well as it was to 
A Haenbam, in the midſt of tortures, 
ahi great monarchs,  potentates, 
generals „ admiruls, ' Philoſaphers, 
And many others like them, lived, 
and at HT died; in zhe ſame nan. 
mr). 


i) Traft. de Podugru. ed. 1. page 24. 


* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Of pains in obe joints. 
5 TT HOSE pains of the joints, 


which are accompanied with 
inflammation and tumor, have an 
affinity with the gout. The pro- 
per method of curing them is by 
bleeding, bliſtering the parts af- 
feed, and, unleſs the fever runs 
high, by purging. If there be no 
fever, or but a ſlight one, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of gum guaia- 
cum and cinnabar of antimony will 
prove a very good medicine, "book 
to open the body, and correct the 
acrimony of the humors. It ſhould 
be given ſo as to procure two ſtools 


at leaſt every day. 
H h Os ; 
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Or all theſe pains the moſt ſe- 


vere is that, which the Greeks name 
7% 26, (and we corruptly /ciatica) 
becauſe it ſeizes the hips ; and it 
is attended with the greater diffi- 
culty, becauſe it is moſt commonly 
the conſequence of chronical diſ- 
eaſes, by the morbid matter being 
thrown on this part. This diſeaſe, 
when grown inveterate, weakens 
the thigh and leg, and makes the 
patient. lame : and ſometimes alſo 
the head of the thigh-bone flips 
out of the ſocket, = then the 
thigh ſoon waſtes away. 


In this diſeaſe little is to be ex- 
pected from cupping; or bliſtering 
the part : for the acrid humor lies 
too deep fixed in the membrane 
ſurrounding the bone, to be drawn 
out by theſe means. More effica- 
cious is the volatile epitbem, or a 
* compoſed of Burgundy 

Paten, 
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pitch, with about an eighth part 


of eupborbium, and a ſufficient 
quantity of Venice turpentine. 


Bur nothing gives ſo much re- 
lief, in an obſtinate caſe eſpecially, 
as a ſeton palled below the part 
affected, in order to give vent to 
the morbid humor. Bat if this 
operation be thought to be too cruel 
and troubleſome for the neceſſity 
of it, it will be of uſe to make an 
_ 7ſſue with a cauſtic in the inſide of 
the thigh above the knee ; which 
muſt be kept open till the diſorder 
is quite removed. Celſus (1), follow-. 
ing the example of Hippocrates (2), 
adviſes to apply the actual cautery 
in three or four places upon the 
hip. And indeed no remedy would 
be more efficacious than this, if pa- 
tients could be reconciled to it: for 


(1) Lib. iv. cap. 22, 
(2) Aphor, vi. 60. 


H h 2 how 
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how terrifying ſoever the ſight of 
red-hot iron may appear, the pain 
from the application of it would 
be much ſooner over, than that 
which is raiſed by the common 
cauſtics, god 
TAE fleſh-bruſh ought likewiſe 
to be uſed ſeveral times every day, 
in order to facilitate the digeſtion 
and diſſipation of the concreted 
humor ; and more eſpecially on the 
very hips, if practicable. But fo- 
menting the part affected with 
warm water is generally prejudi- 
cial : becauſe this brings on a relax- 
ation of the fibres, whereby the 


pain is encreaſed. 


I now paſs to aaa remedies, 
the chief of which are bleeding 
and purging. Of catharties the 
moſt efficacious are dulcifed mer- 
cury fix times ſublimed, and the. 


electary of Scammony ; - either of 
which 


$.. 
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which muſt be often repeated, ac- 
cording to the patient's ſtrength. 
And in the intermediate days of 

purging, the proper medicines are 
ſuch as are diuretic and laxative 
at the ſame time. Of this claſs L 
give the preference to the volatile 

 tindure of gum guaiacum, or the 


balſam of guaiacum, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the diſeaſes of the in. 


I SHALL ſay nothing at preſent of 
thoſe eruptions, which happen 
in fevers; nor of the blotches and 
ſpots, which appear on the skin in 
ſcorbutic habits : becauſe all theſe 
are treated of in their proper 
places (1). But of all the diſeaſes, 
which infeſt the ſurface of the 
body, the moſt filthy is the /e- 
proy. This 1s of two kinds, the 
one is named the leproſy of the 
Greeks, the other that of the Ara- 
Wide: > but I have conſidered Dem 
both in another book, with regard 


(1) Chap. of fevers, and the ſcurvy. 
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to their nature and method of | 
cure (1). 


T E diſeaſe next to this in foul- 
neſs, but of a very different origin, | 
IS the ich. This firſt appears in 
a reddiſh roughneſs of the skin; 
which is ſucceeded by pimples, 
that let out matter or a ſharp ichor; 
and the exulceration is attended 
with itching, and ſpreads by con- 
tagion. It may juſtly be called an 
animated diſeaſe, as owing its origin 
to ſmall animals. For there are cer- 
tain inſects, ſo very ſmall as hardly 
to be ſeen without the aſſiſtance of 
a microſcope, which depoſit their 
eggs in the furrows of the cuticle as 
in proper neſts; where by the 
warmth of the place they are hatched 


in a ſhort time; and the young ones 


coming to fall growth penetrate 
into the very cuzis with their ſharp 


(1) See Medica ſacra, chop, ii. 
heads, 
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heads, and gnaw and tear the 
' fibres. Their bitings cauſe an intole- 
rable itching, which brings on 
a neceſſity of ſcratching ; whereby 
the part is torn, and emits a thin 
humor, which coneretes into hard 
ſcabs. While the little worms con- 
ſtantly burrowing under the cuti- 
cle, and laying their eggs in diffe- 
rent places, ſpread the diſeaſe. 


Hence the reaſon manifeſtly 
appears, why the diſeaſe is com- 
municated by the linnen, wearing 
apparel, gloves, &c. which were 
uſed by infected perſons. For the 
eggs, which had ſuck to ſoft ſub- 
ſtances of this kind, are rubbed 
into the furrows of he cuticle, and 
are there hatched and nouriſhed. 


Now what is of greateſt mo- 
ment in this theory is, that the 
knowlege of the true cauſe of the 


diſeaſe naturally points out the 
cure. 
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cure, For neither cathartics, nor 
ſweeteners of the blood, are of any 
ſervice here ; the whole manage- 
ment conſiſts in external applica- 
tions, in order to deſtroy theſe 
corroding worms, and this is eaſily 
effected. Wherefore firſt let the 
patient go into a warm bath, and 
then let the parts affected be anoint- 
ed every day, either with the 
ointment of ſulphur, or the ointment 
with precipitate of mercury, which 
is leſs offenſive to the olfaQtory 
organs; inſtead of which a lini- 
ment may be made of orange 
Jowers, or red roſes, the mercurial 
red corroſive, and hog's lard, 
pounded together ; which 1s of a 
very pleaſant ſmell, and of equal 
efficacy. 


ALL that I have ſaid on this ſub- 


ject = be found in the Philo/o- 
Tr Pbical 
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' phical Tranſactions (1). For in the 
year MBCLXxxvii Doctor Giovanni 

Cofimo Bonomo, an ingenious phy- 
ſician, publiſhed a letter written by 
him in Iralian to the celebrated 
Redi of Florence, concerning the 
worms of the "Ge body; wherein 
he fully handles this RE and 
gives the figures of thele worms 
and their eggs. And when I wWas 
upon my travels in /zaly ten years 
afterward, having got a copy of 
the 3 J made an abſtract of it 
in Engliſh, and upon my return 


communicated it to the Royal 
Society. 


(1) No 283. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


T Of ſerophulous diſeaſes. 


HOSE hard ſwellings of the 
1 glands, which the Latins 
named ſrumæ, the greeks xopddeg 


and we the king's evil, are very 


obſtinate, and often perplex the 


phyſician ; as they ſometimes bring 


on a fever, and never maturate 


kindly: and whatever way they 


are treated in order to open and 
cicatrize them, they generally 
break out again near the old ſcars. 
Their moſt common ſeat is in the 


neck, and in the armpits and 


* 


groin, eſpecially in children: but 


ſometimes they appear on the 
Ii 2 them 
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thorax, and on the breaſts of 
women. Moreover the humor often 
E falls on the lungs, and brings on 
<Y a pulmonary conſumption : and 
3 indeed that diſeaſe is generally 
| owing toa ſcrophulous cauſe in this 
_ and other northern countries at 


[ leaſt. And it is a dreadful circum- 
ſtance of the evil, that it is tranſ- 
1! mitted from parents to their 
b children by way of inheritance, | 
| which it does:not eaſily give up. 

b As to the cure of this ſtubborn 
diſeaſe, it is to be attempted by 
bleeding, purging, and ſueh medi- 
] cines as are moſt proper for correct. 
N ing the viſcidity, ſaltneſs, and 
acrimony of the humors. Of ca- 
E thartics the beſt is dulciſed mercury 

| fix times ſublimed, which ſhould be 
} Joined with 742barb for children; 
4 but to adults it may be given alone, 
7 n gentle purging draught ſome 

; hours 
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hours after it. The next to this in 


virtue is jalap. And our purging 
waters arealſo uſeful, as they ſcour 
the glands, and open the body at . 
the fame time. Infine a pil com- 
poſed of mercury fix times ſublime 
and precipitated ſulphur of anti- 
mony, each one grain; of alces 
three or four grains, made up with 
the ſurup of talſam, and taken 
every night, will be found ſervice- 
able not only in this diſeaſe, but 
in others ariſing from viſcid 
humors. 


TE medicines, which corre 
this pravity of thi blagd and 
humors, are for the moſt part of the 
diuretic kind, ſuch as — Jpange, 
the diuretic alt, and witriolated 
tartar; which are the more pro- 
per, becauſe they are ſome what 
laxative. To theſe may be added 
the leſs compound lime-water. For 


Ws 0 / ferophulos di ehe. 


my part I have very often expe- 
rienced the good effects of the fol- 
lowing powder, taken twice a day, 
with three or four glaſſes of the 


aforeſaid water. 


Take of burnt ſponge one 
ſcruple; of prrified nitre, 
coralline, and white ſugar, 
each ten grains, mix. 


And if the patient Appen to be 
emaciated, equal parts of milk may 
be mixt with the water. Millepedes 
will alſo be of ſome ſervice upon 
account of their diuretic quality, 
eſpecially the l you thus 


| P. 


Take live millepedes, pound 
them with a little powder 
fe”; nutmeg ; infuſe the maſs. 
in ſmall wine; then ſtrain 


off the liquor by expreſſion, 
and 
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and ſweeten it with honey, 


or ſugar. 


As to the patient's diet, which 
ought not to be neglected, let him 
feed on fleſh of eaſy digeſtion, and 


freſh water fiſh, eſpecially of the 
ſhell kind. Let him abſtain from 


all ſalt meats and high ſeaſoned 


things. Let him drink river water, 


and that boiled ; but well or other 
ſtagnating water never, and leaſt 


of all ſnow water. For we obſerve, 
that the inhabitants of mountainous 
places, the Alps eſpecially, are natu- 


rally afflicted with ſwellings of the 


glands of the throat: 


Quis tumidum guttur miratur in 


alpibus (I) Y 


Iſſues are likewiſe beneficial, to 


drain off the vicious humor ; and 


(1) Juvenal. Sat. xiii. v. 162. 
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a change of climate is often attended 
with good effects, eſpecially if 
there be reaſon to apprehend the 
humor falling on the lungs : but 
the patient ſhould be ſent to a 
moderate climate, not ſubject to 
great viciffitides of heat and cold. 


_ LASTLY it is to be noted, that 
this diſeaſe, ndtwithſtanding 'its 
ſtubbornneſs, {ſometimes entirely 
wears off, in young folks eſpecially, 
without any medicinal aſſiſtance, 
by alterations in the habit of the 
body, which time and growth occa- 
ſion: and I am of opinion, that this 
circumſtance firſt gave birth to the 
cuſtom of the royal touch. For 
when crafty men obſerved that the 
evil was of this nature, they eaſily 

_ imagined thit they would pleaſe 
their kings, in perſwading them to 
make this experiment of their 
power, and to introduce it with 
ſolemn 


) 
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e rites and prayers; n 
they might acquire reverence from 
their ſubjects, and convince them 
that they held their crowns by 
divine right. And it is not matter 
of wonder, if the princes took the 
bait, and ſometimes believed that 


they were endowed with this gift 


from heaven; ſince according to 
the poet: 


Nibil eft, quod credere de e | ; 
Non poſit, cum laudatur dis aqua poteſtas (1). 


Moreover the world is willing to 
be deceived ; and the experiment 
ſometimes ſucceeded, though the 
ſucceſs might orobably be owing 

in a great meaſure to the force of 
imagination, which acts very power- 
fully in the cure of diſeaſes. Hence 
our kings (unleſs when a prince of 
more than ordinary wiſdom filled 
the throne) have for a long time 


1) Juvenal. Sat. iv. verſ. 70. 


K k con- 
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conferred this favor on the cre- 
dulous multitude with great huma- 

nity. But the French boaſt, that 
their kings had received this 
heavenly Li long before our 
monarchs. 


Of the fur. as 
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Of rhe ſearoy. 

T HE name of ſcurvy | is given 


by medical writers to a diſ- 
eaſe 1 various and different in ap- 
pearance, that it does not ſeem 
to be one and the ſame diſtemper. 
In the northern countries it has al- 
ways been common, and the nearer 
they are to the ſea, the more ſevere 
it proves: accordingly the Danes, 
Morwegians, and other inhabitants 
of the coaſts of the Baltic are vaſtly 
afflicted with it; nor do the Ger- 
maus, Dutch, or our own coun- 
try men eſcape its fury (1). 


(1.) See H 2 de Kae and Senner 
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In begins by foul ulcers in the 


mouth and legs ; whence it is called 
ſtomacace and /celetyrbe by Pliny, 
who imputes it to the bad qualities 
of water, and ſays that the Herba 
Britannica (which is believed to be 
the hydrolapatbum nigrum of Mun- 
tingius, or great water-dock) was 
found to be its cure (1). But the 
diſeaſe was known long before Pli- 
29's time: for Hippocrates deſcribes 
it by the name of orajv u, or 

great ſpleen; and ſays likewiſe, 
That it ariſes from drinking cold, 
crude, turbid waters (2). 


© I xEwveNBER to have formerly 
ſeen in St. Thomas's Hoſpital an in- 
Aance of this, caſe in a country fel- 


low of the WI of Sheppey; which 


place is notorious for nod thick | 


< 1) Nat. bi. Lib. xxv. ke. vi. 
(2) See De internis affect. ſet. xxxiv. and 5 
De acribus, locis, & aguis, el, . | 


air, 


C — 
5 
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the Roman army, under the com- 
mand of Claudius, landed in Bri- 

tain, and the troops were ſtationed 
in the above-mentioned iſland and 
places adjacent, they there con- 
tracted this diſeaſe; and it is not 
improbable that ü of the na- 


tives ſhewed them the herb, which 
Pliny ſays was of ſervice to them, 


and that the Romans gave it the 
name of herba Britannica from the 
country. For it is well known, 
that that emperor embarked his 
army for that expedition at Bou- 
logne, which is directly oppoſite to 
Ken (1). Strabo relates a ſimilar 


ſtory of the Roman army, which 
Auguſtus ſent into Arabia under 


the command of Alius Gallus. 


For he ſays, that while they were 
at Albus Pages the ſoldiers were 


(1) See Suetonius in the life of Clandius, 
chap. xvil. 
ſeized 


air, and unwholſome water. When 
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ſeized with diſorders of the mouth. 
and legs, called fomacace and ſce- 
letyrbe, which are endemic in that 
country, and are a fort of relaxa- 


tion proceeding from the waters and 


vegetables (1). Now to me it is 


very plain, that the unwholſome 
ſea air, bad diet, and worſe water, 
rendered that climate ſubje& to 


| thoſe diſorders : for Prolemy in his 


Geography places Albus Pagus on 
the coaſt of the Sinus Arabicus or 
Red Sea. But to return from this 


digreſſion: the poor patient above- 
mentioned had an irregular inter- 


mitting fever with a bad habit of 
body ; and likewiſe an illnatured 


| ulcer in each of his legs. By the 


(1) Eroparncdxuy Te — oe Rigen Weipalo- 
«Xx — 60 2 | if — b 
pievis The Soaring EN - Weber, Tw pe 
Weg TO Sopuc, Twy d e TH CKeAY Weg Av 


{> 
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Boravav. Geograph. Lib. xvi. pag. 781. 
ed. Pariſ. 1020. e 


» | 


uſe 
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due FY medicines proper in the 


ſcurvy, I mean bitters and diure- 
tics, he ſeemed to grow better : for 
one of the ulcers was by chirur- 
gical applications entirely healed ; 
but while the other was under cure, 
a gangrene ſeized the part unex- 
pectedly ; which being ſcarified, in 
order to check its progreſs, the pa- 
tient died ſuddenly. Upon open- 
ing the abdomen, we were ſtruck 
with amazement at the monſtrous 
ſize of the ſpleen. For it weighed 
five pounds and a quarter, whereas 
the liver weighed but four pounds 
and a quarter. But its bulk ſeemed 
to be its only defect: for it retained 
its natural ſhape and color, and 
had not the leaſt ſcirrhoſity or other 
hardneſs: and its inſide was, as 
uſual, of a dark livid hue, with 


Jax fibres, and deep- colored blood. 


FRO M 
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': From the above-mentioned ul- 
cets the breath becomes offenſive, 
the gums are corrupted, and turn 
Hvid and ſometimes blackiſh ; and 
upon preſſing them lightly with the 
| r they emit a dusky gore. Be- 
fides they are ſo lax and flabby, 
that they quit their hold of the 
teeth; and theſe are ſometimes ſo 
boſe, that they may be all pulled 
out with great eaſe. In the mean 
time greeniſh and livid ſpots, like 
the remains of ecchymoſes, appear 
on various parts of the body, as on 
the arms, buttocks, thighs, legs, 
and frequent! y all over the skin, fo 
as to make it have the appearance 
of a jaundice. The patient is alſo 
tortured with ſevere gripings. And 
from this ſymptom it is, that the 
difeaſe has obtained its name, being 


derived from — Saxon word chor | 
bock 
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bock or [chorbuck, which ligniftes 
tearings of the belly. 


B Es ID ES unwholſome waters, 
medical writers attribute the diſ- 
_ eaſe partly to ſalted proviſions and 
pulſe ; which, as they are of dif- 
flicult concoction, furniſh the body 
with groſs and improper nutriment. 
But they ſeem not to have ſuffi- 
ciently attended to a more univer- 
ſal cauſe, I mean bad air, which 
taken into the lungs is very preju- 
dicial. This is particularly mani- 
feſt in long voyages, in which the 
failors are moſt ſeverely afflicted 
with this diſtemper. Whereof we 
have a remarkable and moving ac- 
count in the hiſtory of lord An- 
ſon's expedition to the South Seas; 
in which that great commander loſt 
near a third part of his men by this 
cruel enemy; and the calamity roſe 
to ſuch a high pitch, that the callus 

L 1 of 
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of broken bones, which had been 
completely formed for a long time, 
was found diſſolved, and the frac- 
ture ſeemed as if it had never been 
conſolidated (1). Wherefore in 
theſe caſes there certainly muſt be 
a high degree of corruption of the 
bodily humors, and even a de- 
gree of putrefaction: : and the 
blood becomes ſo foul a mixture, 
that whenceſoever it be drawn, 
it has nothing of its natural red 
color, but reſembles a dark muddy 
puddle. Now as to the manner, 
in which the cauſes abovementioned 
corrupt and putrefy the humors, it 
will be eaſily found by thoſe, who 
are well acquainted with the pro- 
perties and laws of motion in the 
animal machine: which I need not 
dwell on in this place, becauſe I 
have pretty amply treated of them 
(i) See Anſon's voyage round rhe world, 


” Lond, 1748. f 
| og! 
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in a a tract lately publiſhed, in which 

I demonſtrated. the uſefulneſs of 

Mr. Sutton's machine for extraQ- 

ing foul air out of ſhips and other 
cloſe places (I). 


Wirz regard to the cure, it is 
much eaſier to prevent the ſcurvy 
than to remove it; for when it has 
once taken root 1 the body, it is 

very difficult to drive it out by me- Y 
dicines. Now its beſt remedy 1s i 
good wholſome air, and proper vz 
diet. Wherefore as ſoon as a per- | 
ſon is taken ill, if he be at ſea, he = 
ought to alter Thi ſituation as fa i 
as Poſſible, and get on ſhore, to in 
breathe the native air; but if on 
land, he ſhould go into the coun- 
try for the benefit of purer open 
air. And in both caſes what fleſh 


( I) Diſcourſe on the ſcurvy, 8 to Sut- 
ton”s hiſtorical account of a new method for ex- 
tracting the foul air out of ſhips, &c. Lond. 
1749. | | 

1 he 
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he eats ſhould be freſh and ten- 
der; but the greateſt part of his 
food ought to — vegetables, both 
ſuch as abound in a volatile ſalt, 
as ſcurvy-graſs, creſſes, brooke 
lime, and the like; and thoſe which 
are of a cooling nature, as ſorrel, 
endive, lettuce, purſiain, and others 
of this kind. And it will often 
be beneficial to eat all theſe, or 
ſome of each ſort, promiſeuouſſy 
together. But the greateſt ſervice 
may be expected from ſubacid fruits, 
as lemons, oranges, and pomegra- 
nates, eaten frequently, upon ac- 
count of their cooling and ſub- 


aſtringent quality. 


Bur I recommend to the reader 
the peruſal of the abovementioned 
voyage, which is written in clear 
and elegant ſtyle, and, beſides va- 
rious intereſting incidents, which 


muſt give pleaſure to all orders of 
men, 
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men, contains many things proper 
for phyſicians to know. Nor will 
he perhaps repent his trouble, in 
turning over what I wrote on this 
diſeaſe in the tract, wherein I ex- 
plained the uſefulneſs of Mr. Sut- 
ton's machine. There he will find 
a remarkable caſe of a Dutch ſailor 
on board one of the Greenland 
ſhips, who was ſo waſted and diſ- 
abled by the ſcurvy, that he was 
put on ſhore in Greenland, and 
abandoned to his fate: and yet by 
feeding on ſcurvy -graſs (or rather 
grazing on it, for he had loſt the 
uſe of his limbs, and crawled about 
on his hands and knees) he was 
perfectly cured, and vas found 
the enſuing ſeaſon on the iſland, 
and brought home in health and 


vigor. 


Bur it is time to cloſe this chap. 
ter; which I do by recommend- 
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ing M Iynficht” s elixir of vitrial, 


taken in cold water at proper in- 

tervals, and ſometimes the Ayptic 
tincture taken in the ſame manner, 
as very good medicines for check. 
ing hemorrhages, which are not 
uncommon in this diſeaſe. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Of the hypochondriacal diſeaſe. 


T\HE hypochondriacal diſeaſe is 
an indiſpoſition of the whole 
body, and not of any particular 
part: and yet the abdominal vi ſcera, 
Dix. the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
the liver, ſpleen, pancreas and 
meſentery are chiefly affected in it, 
according to the peculiar nature of 
each of them. The ſtomach 1s 
diſordered with frequent rufus 
and flatulencies, the ſigns of crudi- 
ties. The liver is ſwelled with thick 
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viſcid bile, obſtructing its ducts. 


When the ſpleen is affeQed, the 
function of which ſeems to be, to 
convey a very fluid blood through 


its 


| fee hypochondriacal diſeaſe. 
its 1 + 6 into its own cells, 
partly into the ſplenic vein, for 
the uſes of the liver; this blood 
grovs ſo thick, as almoſt to ſtagnate 
in that vein, whereby this ſoft 
organ is tumefied and diſtended. 
If the pancreas be affected, the 
glands, which ſecrete the pancreatic 
juice, grow ſcirrhous in ſome de- 
gree, and perform their office too 
ſparingly: hence the. bile, __ 
mixes with it in the inteſtines; 

not ſufficiently diluted; and hs 
chyle being too thick paſſes with 
difficulty through the lacteals, and 
in ſome meaſure ſtagnates in its 
paſſage. When the omentum is 
diſordered in this diſeaſe, the thin 
ſubtile oil, which is Wilen. in its 
cellules, in order to be conveyed 
to the liver, and there to be mixed 
with the blood brought thither 
from the ſpleen, paſſes in leſſer 


qualities than uſual : whereby the 
| blood 
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| blood in the vena portarum is not 
rendered thin and flaid enough, 
Infine the conſequence of . 6 
meſentery being affected is, that 
through the chſtradiion of its 
glands, and ſubſequent, deficiency 
of the lymph, which they ought 
to ſecrete for the dilution of the 
chyle; this liquor becomes too 
thick, and leſs proper for nutrition. 
ae it manifeſtly appears, that in 
this diſeaſe the blood and humors 
grow thick and ſluggiſh, and are 
rendered unfit for their reſpeQive 
motions, and the uſes of life, 


Tris diſeaſe, ſo various in ap- 
Pearance, is chiefly owing to two 
cauſes, reſt of body, and agitations 
of mind: by the former the humors 
are . too ſluggiſh in their 
motions; and by the latter the 
blood at one time almoſt ſtagnates, 
and at another is driven on with 

Mm exceſſive 
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exceſſive vehemence: and health 


muſt ſuffer 1 in both caſes. 


Tris theory plainl: 7 Points 
out the cure, which conſiſts in 
purging off and correcting 8 
humors. Yet the diſeaſe does not 
require ſtrong cathartics; it is much 
ſafer to truſt to the milder ſort, 
ſuch eſpecially as attenuate the 
humors, and work by ſtool and 
urine at the fame time. Of this 
kind are the deobhruen. pile, 
aloetics blended with Japonaceous 
medicines, rhubarb, Glauber” s el, 
and the like, 7 


TAE lentor and chiekneſ⸗ of the 
1 are moſt conveniently. re- 
moved by chalybeates, bitters and 
aromatics, eſpecially in tinctures. 
And natural chaly beate waters 
are the moſt efficacious of all ſteel 
AMES. 4.55 0 


575 inn 
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"Inpint all ſorts of bodily | ex- 
ereiſe are neceſſary ; ; and in particu- 
lar it will be of great ſervice to 
play at bowls or tennis, to toſs the 
arms briskly to and fro with lead 
weights graſped i in the hands ; but 
nothing is better than riding daily 
on horÞback. | 


I Finisn 3 a Wale tory, 
1 may ſeem ridiculous, but is 
true, and ſhews the whimiicaliels, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, of this 
diſeaſe. A certain fellow of a 
college, by too much indulging a 
ſedentary life, was ſo ſeverely 
afflicted with this diſorder, that he 

was at length obliged to take tu 
his bed: and his hy pochondriaciſm 
gradually roſe to that pitch, that 
he declared himſelf at the point of 
death. In that fit he ordered his 
paſſing knell to be rung in a church 
not far from his chambers: which 
7 MM-S © was 


chondriacal denſe. 
was Fan done; but in ſo 
bungling a manner in his opinion, 
or he had been a famous ringer 
in his younger days) that in a vio- 
lent paſſion he jumped out of bed, 
fan to the church, chid the Enten, 
and told him he wauld ſhew him 
the true way of ringing. - Where- 
upon he graſped the rope, and fell 
to work with ſuch vehemence, that 
he ſoon | wrought himſelf into a 
muck ſweat ; then returned to bed, 
in order to die contented. But be 


was diſappointed, for the exerciſe 
reſtored bim to life and health. 


Thus, as H. ippotrates formerly ob- 
2 (1), contraries are the 7 reme- 
dies e cantruries. 


Te. Eraria. * * EvoTiuy 5 . 
De Paris, $ TY 1 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


of 51 affetion of the mind. 


H E affeQtions of the ak 
commonly called pa ions, when 
vehement and immoderate, may 
be juſtly ranked among diſeaſes; $1 
becauſe they diſorder the bod va 
rious ways. The fact is jadilputr 
ble; but in order to account for 
the manner in which it is brought 
about, it is neceſſary to havea clear 
and diſtind notion of the nature 
of the ſoul, and of the law of its 
union wich che body: a point of 
knowlege, to which, in my opi- 
nion, we ſhall never attain in this 
life. For ſuch is the condition of 
our exiſtence, that though we have 
it 


it in our power to exert hs an 
ties of qQur mind and our bodily 
ſtrength with ſurprizing Prompti- 
tude; yet we are groſsly ignorant 
of the manner and principle of all 
our actions, the knowlege of 
Which eis quite unneceſfary for 
ae a good and happy! life. 


Howvrk, we can eaſily per- 


ceive the affacts of the commotions 
of the mind on our corporeal frame; 
nor is it any ways difficult to diſcern 
the alterations, which they occa- 
ſion in the blood and humors. For 
ſome of them retard, others accele- 
rate the motion of 5 circulating 
fluid; while others again act as 
checks and ſpurs alternately. Thus 
grief and fear flacken its pace; 
anger, indignation, and intempe- 
rate luſt drive it on a full gallop : 

and a combination of theſe and the 


like commotions produces precipi- 
N tate 
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tate and ſudden viciſſitudes of flow- 
neſs and quickneſs, And it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that inor- 
dinate affections, dwelling long on 
the mind, frequently become tedi- 
ous diſeaſes according to their re- 
ſpectives natures. 80 anxiety, 
deſpair, grief, cauſe melancholy ; 
and anger ends in fury and mad- 
neſs. But the paſſions do not act 
with equal force on all individuals: 
their effect yaries according to the 
diverſity of conſtitutions x ar of 
mind and body: and even in the 
fame individual, the diſturbances, 
which they milder: are diflerent at 
different times. So thoroughly in- 
comprehenſible is the conſtruction 
of our fabric. Tit 


| B UT ER IS another very v won- 
derful circumſtance, which I do 


not find recorded by any other me- 
| dical 
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dical writer but Aretæus (1). For 
it is not only true, as he obſerves, 
that the affections of the mind 
dring on bodily diſeaſes ; but theſe 
* diſeaſes likewiſe in their turn en- 

gender paſſions, and ſuch ſome- 
times as ſeem quite contrary to the 
nature of the diſeaſe. And this 
he exemplifies in a dropſy, which, 
though it be a moſt pernicious 
. diſeaſe, yet inſpires the fick with 
courage and patience ; not from 
any alacrity, or good hopes, as hap- 
pens to thoſe, who are in proſperity, 
but from the very nature of the 
diſeaſe. A fact, ſays he, which w 
can only admire, without being 
able to diſcover its cauſe. 
Bur all thoſe things are per- 
formed by the intervention of the 
animal ſpirits, which make that 


= Cf 1) De caufis et fignts diuturnorum morborum, 
Tab. 11. cap. | 


great 
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great engin of the blood's motion, 
the heart, contract with leſſer or 
greater force. Wherefore the pulſe 
diſcovers thoſe alterations even in 


their very begining. 


Bur before I come to the medi- 
cal treatment of the diſorders of the 
mind, it may not be improper to 
take notice that the omnipotent 
Creator has given us theſe natural 
commotions for very wiſe ends; 
which ſeem to be, that thereby we 
may be urged with a kind of impe- 
tuoſity to ſhun evil, and embrace 

good. Wherefore the paſſions are 
5 bad in themſelves; it it their 
exceſs that becomes vicious, when 
they riſe to ſuch an extravagant 
pitch as not to be governed by the 
dictates of reaſon. 


Now, to aſſwage theſe ſwelling 
ſurges of the ſoul, is. the buſineſs 


of * But, alas! in this 
Nan point 
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point all the precepts of the very 
Stoics commonly prove ineffectual ; 
for the followers of this ſect "ig 
quently ſpeak mighty things, but 
live not up to their doctrine: 


N aturam expellas furca 4 cet , ufque 
recurret. 
Mature expel d by 2 reſumes 
Bier COUT ſe, 


However, we ought to uſe our 
beſt endeavors; for the more 
difficult the conflict, the more glo- 
rious will be the vietory. It will 
| poſſibly be ſaid by ſome, that a 
— ſhould confine himſelf ta 
the cure of bodily diſtempers, _ 
leave theſe moral points to he contro- 
yerted and ſettled by philoſophers, 
Now, whatever force this advice 
may have in other caſes, this before 
us ſeems to me of ſuch moment, 
that T beg; to be indulged in the 


liberty I take, of interſperſing this 
medical 
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medical work with ſome few incen- 
tives to virtue, which I have learned 


in their ſchools. 


Fixs r then we all have a natu- 
ral propenſity to pleaſures; but 
theſe are of two very Jifforanc 
ſorts, the ſenſual and the mental. 
Senſual pleaſures engroſs the greateſt 
part of mankind ; while thoſe few 
only, guos equus amavit Jupiter, 
are taken with the beauties of the 
mental. And the reaſon why ſo 
many run after pleaſures of the firſt 
ſort ſeems to be, becauſe they 
hardly ever allow themfblven an op- 
portunity of taſting the ſweets of 
an upright conſcienc-, or of feeling 
that joy, which ariſes to a good 
man from the moderation of his 
irregular deſires; and being entirely 
devoted to the gratification of their 
ſenſual appetites, they never give 
the leaſt attention to the real charms 
Nun 2 " 
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of virtue. Wherefore whoſoever | 
deſires to enjoy this ſolid happineſs, . 
45 ought to inure himſelf by degrees 
to the love of virtue, and ever care- 
fully to avoid adding fuel to the 
fire of his paſſions. 


APPOSITE to theſe ſentiment 
is that ſaying, which Cicero puts 
into the mouth of Cato, as by him 
received from the great Archytas 
of Tarentum ; that nature never 
afflicted mankind with a more ca- 
pital plague, than bodily pleaſure ; 
the eager deſires of which ſpur on to 
enjoyment with ungovernable raſh 
eſs (1). And the reſt of what 
that great philoſo _ has. written 
on this ſubjeQ, muſt delight the 
mind of every wiſe man in as pe- 
ruſal. Wherefore Virtue's exclama- 
tion in Silius Italicus is very juſt: 


| (1) De ſenectute, Cap. xii. 
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9gippe wec ira deum tantum, nec tela, nec boſtes ; 
Quantum ſola noces, animis illapſa voluptas (1). 


Pleaſure, by gliding on the minds of men, 
Mare miſebief baſs thou wrought than hoſtile arms, | 3 
* han wrath of gods. | = 
Bor, as the due government a | 
the paſſions ſtrengthens the mind, 
ſo temperance in diet renders the 
body leſs expoſed to theſe turbu- 
lent motions. . And this rule holds 
good not only in thoſe, who are 
naturally of a hot conflitation.; but 
even in thoſe, who curb their ap- 
petites: becanſe it keeps them in A 
ſtate of tranquillity. 


AND this is the way in general 
to reſiſt theſe evils, or at leaſt to 
diminiſh their effects. But when 
they have taken deep root in the 
Tz bay: each of them requires its 
own proper remedies. In thoſe 
commotions, which check the courſe 


(* Punicorum, Lib. xv. ver. 94. 


of 
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of the vital humors, ſpurs ire ne- 
ceſſary; but curbs, when they gal- 
lop too faſt. The . frong-/melling 

gums, caſtor, volatile ſalts and ſpi- 
rits extracted from animals, and 
things of this kind, are very con- 

venient ſtimuli. Blovd-letting,; 
keeping the body open, 2:7re, and 
all other coolers reſtrain the impe- 
tuoſity of the blood. But it is of 
the utmoſt conſequence to frequent 
the company, and follow the ad- 
vice, of perſons of fortitude and 
wiſdom: for in every ſtage and 
ſtate of life great is the power of 

example, whereby we inſenſibly 
learn to give ear to reaſon, and 

govern our paſſions; which, unleſs, 
brought into intire ſubjection, will 
become our tyrants. 


ur as for thoſe, who would 
have us to be entirely devoid of 
_ paſſions, and to ſuppreſs all the 


affections 
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affections of the mind, as if they 
were ſo many evils; they certainly 
have a wrong notion of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the almighty 
Creator, who has inſerted, and as 
it were interwoven, them into our 
frame far excellent purpoſes: far 
they are not only beneficial to in- 


dividuals upon many occaſions, as 
I have already ſaid; but even ne- 
ceſſary for keeping up ſociety and 
connections between mankind, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
id af the diſeaſes of women. 


N' the diſeaſes of women there 

"ſeems to be the leſs neceſſity 
of Ky ying much, becauſe a number 
of Nur, We have taken vaſt pains in 
their deſcription and cure. Yet, 
to avoid the cenſure of neglecting 
that lovely ſex, I will briefly touch 
on a few points relating to their 
ailments; begining by thoſe, which | 
are often the conſequences of a 


ſingle life, Of theſe the * fre- 


quent is 


SE c T 10 N 1. 
The Juppreſf on of the menſtrual 4 iſcharges. 


THE common cauſe of the ſtop- 
page of the menſtrual diſcharges is 
"A . the 
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the blood's lentor; whereby this 

fluid becomes incapable of forcing 
the /phincters of the ducts deſtined 
5 by nature for this evacnation. For 
it is not from the burſted arteries 
of the uterus, which is the com- 
mon opinion, that the blood iſſues 
every month, but from veſſels pe- 
culiarly appropriated to this office. 
And this lentor or thickneſs of 
the blood changes the lively color 
of the face into a greeniſh pale 
and wan banken 


THe proper medicines in this 
diſtemper arethoſe, which are ca- 
pable of encreaſing the blood's cir- 
culation, and attenuating the viſ- 
cid humors : and ſuch are all Bitters 
Joined with aromatics, as alſo many 
_ Preparations of Heel. But to theſe. 
ought to be premiſed blood-letting, 
and cathartics blended with calo- 


9 mel. 


7 Be preſs on & c. 


nel. The 5 facra i is Alſo an 


5 excellent medicine. 


Bur of all the moſt 2 0 
| emmenagogues, I have found fo 
ſingular a virtue in black hellebore, 
that I hardly remember it ever 
failed anſwering my expectations. 
My way of ordering it is, a tea 
ſpoonfu ull of tincture of black belle 
bore in a glaſs of warm water, to 
be taken twice a day. And I have 
obſerved this remarkable circum- 
ſlance ; that whenever, either from 
a bad "conformation of the parts, 
or any other cauſe, this medicine 
had not. the defied” effect, the 
blood was forced out through ſome 
other paſſages: which 1 is a manifeſt 
proof of the great power of this 
medicine in D the blood 
forward. 


SE C- 
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The 2 of the menſtrual, d; egy 


Bur likewiſe the menſtrual diſ- 
charges frequently run to exceſs. 
In that caſe the flux is to be re- 
ſtrained : which, after letting blood, 
is effected both by thoſe medicines, 
which condenſe Ks inſpiſſate the 
blood ; and by thoſe, which allay 
its heat. of the firſt ſort the 
principal are ſuch as participate of 
vitriol or alum; eſpecially the 
tincture of roſes: or a powder com- 
poſed of alum three parts, and 
dragon's blood one part, melted to- 
gether. But the heat of the blood, 
and its conſequeuce the flux, is more 
powerfully checked by the Peru- 
vian bark, than by any other me- 


dicines whatſoever. Fl 
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s E 2 T I 0 N III. 
The Auor albus. 


Tur e 21 is a diſcharge 
of a whitiſh gleety matter by the 
natural parts of the ſex. This humor 
iſſues ſometimes from the veſſels of 
the uterus, and ſometimes from 
the glands of the vagina. In the 
former caſe this diſcharge is ſup- 
preſſed during the time of the men- 
ſtrual courſes; in the latter it ſub- 
fiſts with them, and continues even 
in the time of pregnancy. 


In ob ſpecies of the diſeaſe 
the principal intention ought to be 
directed toward mending the ha- 
bit of body, from 3 fault in 
which they derive their origin: but 
when the ſeat of the diſtemper is 
in the vagina, it will moreover re- 
quire topical applications. 

+. WHERE- 
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Wurxkron E, generally 6 
ing, it will be proper to begin the _ 
cure by giving a vomit, eſpecially 
with ipecacoanba wine. Frequent 
purging is indicated, chiefly with 
rhubarb; which may be taken 

cither in ſubſtance, with the addi- 
tion of aromatics, and in ſome caſes 
of a little calomel now and then; 
or in the zincture of rhubarb in 
wine. And the laxity of the fibres 
requires aſtringents, particularly 
ſuch as have feet in their compoſi- 
tion. 


As to external or topical reme- 
dies, which, I have ſaid, are neceſſa- 
ry, when the vagina is the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe; we ought carefully to avoid 
applying all ſuch as are powerful 
repellers of the peccant humor: for 
thoſe only are ſerviceable, which 
deterge and heal the little ulcers 
of that membrane. For my part, 


I have 
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1 have often, with great ſucceſs, 
ordered the patient to inject a ſmall. 
quantity of Bates's agua aluminoſa, 
or of the camphorated vitriolic 
waer, with a little Egyptian Boney 
added to either, into the vagina 
through a proper ſyringe, at re- 
peated times. And it will be of 
ſome ſervice to fumigate the vagi- 
nn now and then with a powder, 
made of equal parts of franlincenſa, 
 maſtich, . amber, and cinnabar of - 
antimony, threwn on burnin 8 
coals. 


8 err 10 * IV. 
The hyReerical : 4 


Taurzt 3s no diſeaſe io vexa- 
tious to women as that called hy- 
ſterieal. It is common to maids, 
Wives, and widows ; and althoug h 
it may not be attended with great 


, yet it is frequently very 
terrain 


he . byftrical di 6b. 


terrifying: and moreover it F.... 
times deprives them of their ſenſes 
as effectually, as if they had been 
ſeized with an epileptic fit. 


WukN 2 woman has fallen into 
2 hy ſterical fit, blood-letting will 


be bf uſe, if ſhe has ſtrength to 
bear it; if not, cupping; glaſſes 

are to be applied to her groins or 
hips. But if ſhe continues long in 


it, it will be proper to put the ſnuf 


* a candle, or ſome other thing of 

a feetid ſmell to her noſtrils, in 
order to rouze her. In the mean 
time her thighs and legs ought to 
be rubbed. 


W HEN "OR 18 recovered from the 
fit, proper means muſt be uſed to 
prevent arelapſe. If ſhe be liable 
to obſtructions, and not regular, 


the menſtrual diſcharges are to be 


promoted. The frrong-/melling | 


| ao and feel medicines are very 


ſerviceable: E- 
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ſerviceable: and it is beneficial to 
uſe exerciſe. But the diſturbances 
of the mind generally require pro- 
per remedies. 


Ix NINE Hippocrates, after pre- 
ſeribing caftor and many other 
medicines, wiſely ſays, that a 
woman s beſi remedy is to marry 


and bear children (x ). 


S E E T 1 O N V. 
| Diffcult birth 


Hv MANI Tv prompts us to give 
what aſſiſtance we can, beſides the 
manual operation, to the ſex in 
hard labor. For although provi- 
dent nature has taken ſuch good 
care for the propagation of the 
human ſpecies, that the labor pains 
are ſeldom attended with much 


(1) Agio de er ag. e TW Dy wag- 
Oevov weihen, Zuvoncetiv di. De morbis mu- 


lierum, Za. ii. ſed, 19. 
danger; 
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danger; yet it ſometimes hap pens, 
that the birth is very diffeulk and 
tedious. And this difficulty pro- 
ceeds from many different cauſes, 
with which thoſe who are truly 
skilful in the oHetrical art are not 
unacquainted, and therefore they 
manage accordingly; But there is 
one cafe, in which they are often 2 
at a loſs what to do; and that is, .—- 
when the lying-in woman is long 
teized with falſe pains, reſembling 4 
thoſe of the colic. When this 
happens, it is proper to give 4 
grain or two of opium; whereby 
thoſe pains, which rather hinder 
than promote the delivery, are ap- 
eaſed; and then nature thus re- 
fered does her work effectually. 
It is likewiſe of ſome. moment in 
this caſe to know, that the opiate 
relaxes and opens the uterine parts, 
as it does all others that are in a 


ſtate of conſtriction or tenſion. 
5 1 CH A P- 


CHAPTER XX. 


of venereal diſeaſes 


K E venereal infection , that 
bitter ſcourge of unlawful 
Pr would have proved the 
reproach of phyſicians; had not 
quick-filver been * found to 
| be its antidote. 


Tux nature, hiſtory, and pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe have been ſo 
amply and elegantly deſcribed by 
the learned 4fruc (1), that nothing 
more can be required on that "I | 
But as to the manner, in which 
this ponderous fluid operates in 


(1) De morbis venereis. Paris 1740. 


the 


ES 1 
* 
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the body, I think I have clearly 
explained it in another place (1), 
with ſome neceſſary cautions an- 
nexed. Wherefore the only thing 
now remaining is, to make a few 
remarks on a diſorder or two, which 
are the conſequences, either of the 
diſeaſe itſelf, or of a bad cure. 


 Anv firſt that diſcharge: of a 
mucous humor, commonly called a 

leet, which ſometimes ſucceeds a 
virulent gonorrhoea, is very trouble- 
ſome and obſt inate. It proceeds both 
from the veficulz ſeminales and the 
proſtate gland, by the eroſion of 
the orifices of their ducts from the 
acrimony of the morbid humor; 
and is moſt commonly the re- 
ſult of an ill-jpudged method of 
curing the gonorrhoea with violent 
cathartics, which deſtroy the natu- 
ral tone of the fibres. 


(1) Eos on poiſons, 1747. Eſſay iv. 
Pp +3 Neem 
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Nori is more common a- 
mong praQicioners in this caſe, 
= than to adminiſter Zalſamics, with | 
Fo aviewof firengthening the parts; 
: but generally without ſaccefs. It 
| has been my practice for many years 
paſt to ase the following tincture; 
and as I found it very efficacious, I 
have recommended it to a number 


of LAG and ſurgeons, 


Take a of n thive 


drachms ; of gum guain- 
cum a drachm and half; 
of ſhell lake a drachm; of 
cantharides bruiſed two 
drachms; of cochineal half 
a drachm: infuſe theſe in- 
© © gredients ina pint and half 
= of refifeed ſpirits of Wine, 
RR and ſtrain _ 


Or this let the patient take 
from thirty to fifty drops (that 1 
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as much as can be given without 


danger of bringing on a ſtrangury) 
morning and night, in a * of 
wann water. N 


An C Tie fever is now Wn 
the conſequence of a long ſalivation. 


In this caſe a decoction of the woods 
of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, and the 
roots of china and ſarſaparilla, 
with a little /iguorice, and corian- 


der ſeeds, is tobe drank plentifully, 


mixed with il. And the pa- 
tient ſhould · continue this ns 


till he has recovered 3 and 
fleſh. | 


LAST vit may not 25 amiſs to 
admoniſh, that the moſt proper 
time for ordering a falivation is, 
when either pocky eruptions have 


for ſome time appeared on the 


body, or ulcers eſpecially in the 
mouth and throat; and the bones 


are not yet become carious. For 


when 
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when they are actually foul, there 
is reaſon to apprehend, that their 
lamellæ may be broke aſunder by 
the ponderoſity of the mercurial 
globules. Wherefore it is ſafer to 
protract the cure by a more ſparing 
uſe of this medicine, than to hurr 
it on by a contrary practice. | 


CHAPTER XXL 


Of di nk, which come pon, 0 or 


are changed into, others. 


I. is of great moment, Ces * 
the benefit of the patient, and 
the honor of the phyſician, to 
know what diſeaſes come upon, or 
are changed into, others. Where- 
fore I will briefly mention ſome of 
theſe. 


AvuTnors indeed have raiſed 
great diſputes on the cauſes of theſe 
changes: but they are certainly 

different according to the nature of 
the reſpective diſeaſes. For ſome- 
times the conſent, and a certain 


affinity, of the affected parts with 


others 


Ix 
- 


196 07 diſeaſes, | which core pon, ; 


others not yet affected, cauſe * the 
© diſeaſe to paſs from the former to 
the latter. More frequently the 
vicinity of the parts makes the evil 
to ſpread from one to another. But 
moſt commonly ſuch is the nature 
of the diſeaſe, that it terminates 


in another, either by way of erifs, 


or through the foulneſs of the 
habit. Out of a number of 4 
amples, which I could produce, 1 
ſhall ſelect ſome few. 


Trzoven the conſent of the 
head and ſtomach, when this is 
loaded with phlegm, that is ſeized 
with giddineſs; and on the other 
hand, the repletion or other i injury 
of the brain is attended with a ſick- 
neſs at ſtomach. Through a ſimi- 
lar affinity between the x and 
- inteſtines, colic pains are often 
cr by a-Jaundice;' and a 
Fade fometimes occaſions a co- 


lie, 


2 


La 


lic, by pouring ſharp bile into 
the guts. And ſuch is the con- 


nection of the uterus with many 


other parts, that Hippocrates pro 
nounced this organ to be the cauſe 
of all diſeaſes in women (1). Now 


theſe parts are chiefly the head, 
lungs, and ſtomach; and the in- 
ſtruments of this ſympathy are the 


animal ſpirits, which being hurried 
by the paſſions, either convey the 


diſorders of the womb to the reſt 


of the body, or communicate the 


: diſtempers of the body to that 


organ. 


THe vicinity of the parts, which 


1 have alleged as another cauſe of 
the ſucceſſion of diſeaſes, takes 


place chiefly. in inflammations, by 


the tranſlation of the humor to 


the adjacent part. Thus a pleuriſy 
becomes a peripneumony ; the iliac 


(i) De morbis mulierum, Lib. ii. 


A - pln 


5 
3 


a 
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paſſion ſupervenes a ſtrangury; 
the diſorders of the kidneys ſpread 
to the loins; and the pains in the 
loins are communicated to the kid- 
neys. | | Fe 

 TInxinE the third cauſe, which 
I have aſſigned for the ſupervention 
or tranſition of diſeaſes, is the very 
nature of theſe diſeaſes; which as 
it is various, ſo it produces its effect 

various ways. The gout ſometimes 
turns into the colic, and the 
colic into the gout. Varicoſe 
ſwellings of the veins ſupervening 


| pains in the joints indicate the 


diſtemper going off. An apoplexy 
is ſucceeded by a palſy; and this 
paralytic ſeizure of the nerves, 
whether of the whole body, or of 
ſome particular part, is the criſis of 
the -apoplectic fit. But if from 
the paralytic limbs the diſorder re- 
turns to the head, death is gene- 

; LO rally 


er are 1 into, 8 4 2 
rally the phyſician. Difficulty of 
breathing, of long continuance, 
gives riſe to a dropſy in the breaſt 
as well as in the belly. An ana- 
| farca affords great reaſon to ap- 
prehend an aſcites: and melancho- 
ly of long ſtanding is frequently 
ſucceeded by an epilepſy, which is 
hardly within the Power of art to 


remove. | 


HIPPOCRATEs collected a great 
number of obſervations to this pur- 
poſe, and upon them built the 
divine art of prognoſtic in diſeaſes, 
to which Irefer my readers. Where. | 
fore I quit the ſubjeQ with this ad- 
monition, that although the cauſes, 
which I have enumerated, ab | 
exert their power ſingly; yet it 
commonly happens, that more 
than one of them concur in effecting 
thoſe ſucceſſions and tranſitions 0 | 


diſeaſes. 
Qq% oN 
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_ CONCLUSION. 
Of the regimen of life. 


1 Hopf; it will not be thought in- 
conſiſtent with the ſcope of this 
treatiſe on the diſeaſes of the human 
body, to ſubjoin, by way of con- 
cluſion, ſome ſhort rules for the 
management of perſons in health 
through the different ſtages of life. 
Although indeed this task ſeems 
to be 3 almoſt ſuperflüous 
by the precepts delivered by Cel- 
ſus (1): which whoſoever will ob- 
ſerve, with due- regard to the diffe- 
rence of climates and manner of 
living now and in the time of that 


(1) Lib. i. cap. 1, 2, 3 


wiſe 
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wife author; moſt certainly, to uſe 
his own words, will not in 
. health Hande the FE of in in- 
firmities (1). 


Fon ſuch is the ak confti- 
tution of the body of man, that it 
can eaſily bear ſome changes and 
irregularities without much injury: 
had it been otherwiſe, we ſhould 
be almoſt conſtantly put out of 
order by every {light cauſe. This 
advantage ariſes en thoſe won- 


* 


derful communications of the in- 


ward parts, whereby, when one 
part is affected, another comes im- 
mediately to its relief. Thus when 
the body is too full and over- 
loaded, nature cauſes evacuations 
through ſome of the outlets. And 
for this reaſon it is, that diſeaſes 
from inanition are generally more 


(1) in mm valetudine . proj no 
2 


dangerous 
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dangerous than from repletion:z 
becauſe we can more expeditiouſly 
. diminiſh than encreaſe the Juices of 
the body. Upon the ſame account 
alſo, though temperance be bene- 
| ficial toall men, the ancient phyſi- 
cians adviſed perſons i in good health; 
and their own maſters, to indulge S 
a little now and then, by eating 
and drinking more plentifully than 
| uſual. But of the two, intempe- 
rance in drinking is ſafer than in 
eating. And if a perſon has com- 
mitted exceſs in the latter, cold 
water drank upon a full ſtomach 
will help digeſtion; to which it 
vill be of ſervice to add leman 
juice or elixir of vitriol, if he has 
eaten high-ſeaſoned things, rich 
ſauces, &c.. Then let him fit ug 
for ſome little time, and afterwards 
ſleep. But if a man happens to be 
obliged tofaſt, he ought to avoid 


all laborious work. From ſatiety 
A it 
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it is not proper to paſs dir al ta 
ſharp hunger, nor from hunger to 
ſatiety: neither will it be ſafe to 
indulge abſolute reſt immediately 
after exceſſive labor, nor ſaddenly 
fall to hard work after long idle- 
neſs. In a word therefore all 
changes in the way of living ſhould 

by made by degrees. 


II is alſo beneſicial to vary the 
ſcenes of life, to be ſometimes in 
the country, ſometimes in town; 
to go to ſea, to hunt, to be at reſt 

now and then. but more frequent- 
ly to uſe exerciſe: becauſe ination 
renders the body weak and liſtleſs, 
and labor ſtrengthens it. But a 
mean is to be obſerved in all theſe 
things, and too much fatigue to be 
avoided : for frequent and violent 
exerciſe overpowers the natural 


ſtrength, and waſtes the body; 
but moderate exerciſe ought always 


to 


- 
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to be uſed before meals. Now of 
all kinds of exerciſe riding on Fg 
back is the moſt convenient; or, if 
the perſon be too weak to bear = 
riding in a coach, or at leaft in a 
litter: next follow fencing, playing 
at ball, running, walking. But it 
is one of the i inconveniences of old 
age, that there is ſeldom ſufficient 
ſtrength for uſing bodily exerciſe, 
though it be extremely requiſite for 
health. Wherefore 2 with 
the fleſh-bruſh are neceſſary at this 
time of life, which ſhould be per- 
' formed by the perſon bimſelf, if 
poſſible; if not, by his ſervants. 


SI xExr is the ſweet ſoother of 
cares, and reſtorer of ftrength ; 
as it repairs and replaces the waſtes 
that are made by the labors and 
exerciſes of the day. But exceſſive 
{leep'has its inconveniences ; for it 
blunts the ſenſes, and renders * 

leſs 
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s &t for the duties of life. The 
proper time for ſleep is the night, 
when darkneſs and ſilence invite 
and bring it on: day ſleep is leſs 
refreſning. Which rule if it be 
proper for the multitude to ob- 
ſerve; much more is the obſervance 
of it neceſſary for perſons addicted 
to literary ſtudies, whoſe minds and 
bodies are more fuſcepibl of in- 
Juries. 


Tx ſofter and milder kink 
aliment are proper for children, and 
for youths the ſtronger. Old peo- 
ple ought to leſſen the quantity of 
their food, and encreaſe that of 
their drink. But yet ſome allowance 
is to be made for cuſtom, eſpeci- 
ally in the colder climates, like 
ours: for as in theſe the appetite is 
keener, ſo is the digsſtion better 
performed. 


Mis: | Phyfi- 
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Phyſicians are agreed, that copulation, | 
When age adult and high-braced nerves invite, 
Should neither be immod'rately defir'd, 
Nor dreaded to exceſs. The good oid man 
Is by his tame frigidity admoniſh'ld, 
Not to engage in the dull drudgery, 
Miſtaken for enchanting ſcenes of pleaſure , - 
Loeſt thus he ſnap his feeble thread of life. 
But what more baſe, more noxious to the body, 
Than by the power of fancy to excite 
Such lewd idea's of an abſent object, = 
As rouze the organs, form'd for nobler ends, 
To ruſh into th? embraces of a phantom, 
And do the deed of perſonal enjoyment! 


: 


Ix IN E this truth ought to be 
deeply imprinted in every mind, 
that this, and indeed all other, 


Voluptates commendat rarior uſus. 
Pleaſures are higbien d by a ſparing uſe. 


Fon my part, after mature con- 
ſideration, I am long ſince come 
to this way of thinking. That al- 
though pleaſures, riches, power, 
and other things, which are called 
the gifts of fortune, ſeem to be 
dealt out to mankind with too much 
| Partiality; 
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partiality ; yet if we take in the 
whole compaſs of the matter, we 
ſhall find a greater degree of equa- 
lity of thoſe things, which conſti- 
tute real happineſs, than is gene- 

rally imagined. People of low con- 
dition for the moſt part enjoy the 
common advantages of life more 
commodiouſly than thoſe of the 
higheſt rank. Wholſome food is 
acquired by moderate labor ; which 
likewiſe mends the appetite and di- 
geſtion : hence ſound ſleep, unin- 
terrupted by gnawing cares, re- 
freſhes the wearied limbs; a flock 
of healthy children fill the cot- 
tage; the ſons grow up robuſt, and 
execute the father's task, making 
his hoary locks fit comfortable on 
him. How vaſtly inferior to theſe 
bleſſings are the vain delicacies of 
moſt perſons of affluent fortunes, 
which are cloſely attended with real 
evils. In order to get down their 
1 2 food, 
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; Tod, Aar ſtomachs require high 


N Auces, which heat and corrupt the 


blood, and render the body ob- 
noxious to diſtempers: the de- 
bauches of the day diſturb their 
reſt by night : and in puniſhment 
for their vices, their ſons, the great 
ornament and ſupport of families, 
contract diſeaſes in their mother's 
womb; with which they are aMiQted 
through the whole courſe of a lan- 
guid lite, which ſeldom reaches to 

old age. They are likewiſe fre- 
_ quently racked Soong anxieties for 
obtaining honors and ſplendid titles, 
ſo as to be deſpoiled of the com- 
forts, which they might reap from 
their plentiful poſſeſſions, by the 


vain deſire of new acquiſitions. 


1 Wherefore 


Horum 
Semper ego optarim pauperrimus eſſe boyorum (1). 


1 always wiſh to be extremely poor 
In wealth like this. 


(1) Horat. Satyr. 1.7 er. 79. | VS : 
385 TE But 
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But there is one great inconveni- 
ence more attending high living, 
that by over-loading the body the 
faculties of the ſoul are clogged, 
and the paſſions ſet all on fire; 
whereas on the contrary the ſlender 
and homely diet of the poor and 
laborious neither oppreſſes the 
ſtrength of body, nor ſupplies the 
vices with fuel. Therefore, unleſs 
prudence be a conſtant attendant 
on opulence, 


Vivitur exiguo melius, 


*Tis better living on a flender fortune. 


Nor ts nature to be deemed an un- 
Juſt ſtep-mother, but a moſt pro- 
vident and beneficent parent. 


ron the whole, it behoves a 
wiſe man in every ſtage of life, 


Servare modum, Fong teuere, 
| Naturamgue equi (1) 


| (i) Lucan, Lib. ii. ver. 381. | 
—76 
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0 bold the golden mean, 


% 


To keep the end in view, and follow nature. 
But whoſvever forms a right judg- 


ment of human nature, will cer- 
tainly find, that as ſome men are 
vaſtly ſuperior to others in the en- 
dowments of the mind, and yet 
à fad reflection! even the beſt 
minds are blended with ſome de- 
gree of depravity; ſo the moſt 
healthy bodies are frequently af- 
flicted with great infirmities: and 
theſe being the ſeeds of death, 
ought to put us in mind of the 
ſhortneſs of this life, and of the 
propriety of this expreſſion of Lu- 
aA, 
Vitaque mantupio nulli datur, omnibus uſu (1) 
None have a right to life, all to its uſe. 


and likewiſe that there is no ab- 
(1) Lib. ui, ver. 984. | 
55 ſardity 
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ſiurdity in this faying of Hippo-. 


em ©: + ro wg 


"OXog avbpurrog in eve verog ig. ( 
The whole man from his birth is a diſeaſe. 
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